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Entroduction 


When we belong to the winite folks, we live; and 
after we was. free, we live right on. I think 
being free the best time to live. setter to be 
loose tnan tied, 'cause, don't care now good 
your owner, you hed to be under their juris- 
diction. Aintt that richt?l 


There no longer would seem to be room for reasongble doubt cen- 
cerning the importance of hegro history. As CG. Vann Woodward ohresed 
it in his presidentisl eddress to the Orgariizetion of fmerican His~ 
toriens in 1969: 


All who write or teach American history ere aware 
by now of the demand for more attention to the 
part that Negro people have played. It may come 
quietly from 2 distressed college dean, or it may 
come peremptorily and noisily from militant student 
protest. In eny case the demand is insistent that 
we move over ana meke room. Witn whetever grece 
they cenmuster end whetever resources they com- 
mand, historians as teechers ere responding one 
way or another .¢ 


The studies in this volume represent one response to, that denand. 


doe 


In Jenuery of 1969, under tne direction of the editor, @ group 
of umlergreduate students et St. Andrews presbyterien College in Lau- 
rinourg, WN. C., mostly freshmen and sopnomores, undertook an experi- 
mental research program focusing on the history of South Cerolina 
Negroes in the nineteenth cenwry. The principsl object of the experi- 
ment was to determine whether or not undergraduate students could do 
a creditable job of researcn in primery sources with minimel prepsre- 
tion. To say that their prepsration wes minimal is to understste. 
While two of the students were seniors and history majors, some had 


lwashington Dozler, @ ninety-year old former slave in Peedee, 
South Cerolina, quoted in Lay My Burden Down: A Folk History of 
Slavery, ed. B. A. Potkin, Phoenix sooks (Ghicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), p. 267. 


2c, Vann Woodward, "Clio With Soul," Journnl of American History, 
LVI (June, 1969), 5. 
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taken no history courses since high school. The average course prep- 
aration for the research project was one senester of the ‘merican 
history survey course, 

To say that the young scholars here represented had minimal aca- 
denic preperetion is not to sug,-est thet they ere writing in a vacuun, 
nowever. In the decade of the 1960s the civil rights movement and the 
edad of ee | and racism eroded many of the essumptions and 

attered msny of the interpretations of earlier historians, and con 
ena the extensive reconsideration of the nistory of black Americens. 
while it is obvious that many sspects of Negro life in nineteenth- 
century South Cerolina still remein unexanined, the students who have 
contributed essays to this volume all reflect, in verying degrees, this 
new mood and the changed perspective thst informs end inspires 6, 


i. 


Actually, the new interpretations did not spring full blown on the 
ecademic scene in the 1960s. vioreer antnrosologists Melville Hersko- 
vits end Frenz soas did a great deal in the 1920s to uncernine the un- 
scientific traditiorml concepts of culture and rece. Herskovits in var- 
ticular attecked tne traditiors 1 notions which refused to recognize eny 
Negro past or cultural heritege. He noted a number of sfricen culturel 
survivels in the United States and presented 8 wealth of on 
the diversity, creativity, and vitality of the west Africen lands from 
whicn most bleck ieee ac oresumaoly had been brought to Americe. L In 
a orolific series of books, erticles, end platform addresses, Franz Boas 
ineugureted whet would ultimstely vecome a massive campsign for the 
recognition tnat culture is not reciel--itnat is to say, ay 
sceael.e Other sociel scientists follewed with studies of their own, 
culminsting with the puolicetitn in L9yu of An American Dilemza, Gunrer 
Myrdal's eloquent and erudite investigation of the tensions inherent in 
a society which simultsneouslLy attempts to encompass ooth raciel preju- 
dice end democratic ideals of equality.” More recently, the psychiatrists 


qh sy 4 Ty . Fe] aa aa rr pes 
Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (8oston: 
Beacon Press, LIL). 


eFrang Boas set the tone tor ell subsequent serious work in anthro- 
pology with The Hind of Primitive Man (New York: JY11). See also his 
Race and NationeLity (New York: 1915) end Race and Democretic Society 
(Nex York: 1945). 


3gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma(New York: Harper end sros., 


194). 


Abran Kardiner end Lionel Ovesey examined the psycnological effects of 
race prejudice in a cereful study which anslyzed not only group studies 
but individual cese histories as well. Their enalysis of a number of 
Rohrschnach tests of black schoolchildren indiceted mutilation fentesies 
end social fears of such intensity thet, had they been msde by white 
petients, would heve reveeled howicidal tendencies.! The implications 
of such findines for itistoriens wes inescapable: If bleck Americans 
find contemporerily Life so psychologically agonizing, could their his- 
torical experience in slavery am segregation have been quite so benign 
as has been deoicted oy carlier nistorians? 

Prectically every major point in the traditional exolenetions hes 
been chellenged oy the new research am concepts of the past two decades. 
Recent scholars neve vividly described slave oppression and have re- 
enphasized slavery as 2 pressing morel question in the antebellum ere. 
FolkxlLorists heve discovered oowerful symbols of allenation end Longing 
for freedom in the slave songs. And after more than 3 half-century of 
anuse even the avolitionists have at lest ecquired an energetic band ef 
énologists who emphasize their commitment to the velves of deuocracy 
and Christianity. Even the Civil Wgr now seems en incredibly complex 
‘anealgem of sociel and economic forces emong which slevery wes perhaps 
both source end symbol, rether than a monolithic deeth-struggle between 
horthern indaustrialLism anc Southern "“agrerienism." 

The unebashed reciel hostilities which have ell too often charac- 
terized American race relations, eas well as more subtle exoressions of 
the racist svirit, both demand and defy precise anelysis. The very 
reletionshio petween racism and slavery hes been much mooted. In 1Ly50 
Oscer end Nary Hendlin asserted that the first Africens in America were 
gradually enslaved.? Nine years later Carl N. Degler argued that a 


2 ene es Sees | 
Abram Kardiner end Lionel Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression: A 


Psychosociel Stuay of the american Negro (New York: 1950). 


éuULrich 3. Phillips, in American Negro Slavery (New York: 1918) 
and Life and Labor in the Old south (Boston: LY¥2y) Seb the classic 
pettern for the defense of slavery, an interpretation which still pre- 
vails in some textbooks, and dominated historical response to the suo- 
ject until the postwar veneration of scholers. Phillips considered 
the plantation a school for civilizing primitive and uncouth blecks, 
end described the slave regime as "a curious blend of force end con- 
cession, of arbitrary disposel by the mesterzand self-direction by the 
slave, of tyrenny and benevolence, of sntipethy and affection." Life 
end Labor, po. 27. 


Z0scer end Mery Handlin, "Origins of the Southern Labor Systen,"! 
Williem and Wery Querterly, VII (April, 1950), 199-222. 


a pre-existing white recisn was a mejor ceuse of tne enslavenent of 
black peonte.t In 1968 winthrop D. Jorden's massive end learned study 
of the racial attituaes of white Americans up to 1812 attempted to 
soive the problem of just why hegroes were ensleved in smericas: 


Ard difference, surely, wes the indispensable 
key to the degradation of Negroes in English ae 
Cas. 4 it seems Likely that the colonists 
initial sense of difference frem the Negro wes 
founded not on @ single characteristic but on a 

_congeries of quelities waich, taken as a whole, 
Seemed to set the Negro epert. Virtuelly every 
quality in the negro invited pejorative feelings. 

In ! \trice these qualities hed for Engl:sh- 
men edded wp% to Savaegpery; they were mejor compon- 
ents in thet sense of difference which provided 
ne mental margin absolutely requisite for pla- 
cing the Luropean on the deck of the slave snip 
end the Negro in the hold. 


The nature of the sLeve systen itself was the focus of Kenneth M. 
stempp's important synthesis, The Peculiar Institution, published in 
1956. Deperting from the old racial end social myths which essumed 
both the inferiority of the Negro end the gosolute need for slavery in 
settling a nation, Stanop denied Phillios! contentien that slevery 
exhibited @ progression from sevegery to civilization and descrined 
the institution es an oopressive vehicle for economic exploitation. 
the slaves ne depicted 6s captives violently unrooted fron an organic 
position in ¢ vieole #frican seclety end pleced between two cultures 
ane Kew World. Stanpp's study was especially distinguished not merely 
because he hed mestered even more plentstion records than Phillips, but 
because of his understsvaing of modern sociel sciences end his psycho- 
logical and sociologicel interpretive skills es well? 

Buliding upon the insights and techniques of Stempp end en esrlier 
work by Frenk Tennenosum, Stenley M. Elkins in 1959 extended the com- 
parison between slavery in the English colomies of North America and the 
spanish colonies to tne South. Focusing more cirectly upon the person- 
elity of the sleves themselves than any earlier scholar hed done, Elkins 
used psycholozical data on the survivors of hkazi death cemps to draw a 


carl: Mk. Degler, Out of Our vast: The Forces that Shaped Hodern 
America (New York: 1957), op. 2639. 


eyinthrop ). Jordan, White uver Black: American Attitudes Toward 
the Negro, 1550-1812 (Chepel Hill: 1908), pp. 91, 97. 


3xenneth #. Stanop, The Peculiar institution: Slavery in the 
Ante=-Bellum South (New York: 195>). 


Lrank fannenoaum, Slave end Citizen: The Negro in the Americes 
(New York: IL946). 
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dranatic psrallel between the experience of the prisoners end that of 
the slaves. The personality petterns of the death canp prisoners, he 
found, were coipletely resnaped under the power of guards who functioned 
as perverse "feather figures" (the arbiters of life, death, end suste- 
mnee). According to slkins, the dehumanization of the Jewish prisoners 
was anelagous to the stock of the slaves! capture, removal to en elien 
culture, end "seasoning" on the slave plantation. The "sanctions of the 
system," he assumes, "were in themselves sufficient to produce a recog~ 
nizable personality typel--tne "Sambo" type. t Afver a generetion of 
slavery, the conditioning process waS Simply a matter of rgising chil- 
dren witnin the new frenework of enforced infantilisn. 

The "Hixins Thesis" has proved highly controversial;” and, despite 
the well-documented olantetion oressures toward "Sambo-ness," the evi- 
dence of slave rebeliion end resistance emphasized by Herbert Aotheker 
and others sherply reninds modern students that some slaves et least 
did not succumb to the role, but-Look the path of escape, rebellion, or 
"dey to day resistanc ow Even Blkins edmits thet the system worked 
jess well in eee sd in theory: 


It was possible for significent numbers of slaves, 
in varying de a acer, to escape the full impact of 
the systen and its coercions upon personality. ..« . 
For all such people there was a margin of space 
Genied to the majority; the system's sutnority- 
structure claimed their bodies but not quite tneir 
SOULS. 


ae the vantege point of the 19€0s, it is finelly quite cleer 
thet slavery was a freset deal more than ae simple Legal code and a sys- 
tem of economic exploitebtion which ended eoruptly in 1863 or 1865, 
Contemporéry soaciel science end historical research indicates unmistak- 
ably that no black men in ente-belium ‘tmerice was truly free. One even 
discovers thet tne word "prejudice" is prossly lrsdequete to describe 
the phenomenon of white racisn. Not only Southern slaveholders but 
most hortherner s as well--includire many of the adolitionisis~-herbored 
deep~seated animosities towards blacks end cleeved firnly to white 
suoremacy. from the lowest to the highest rungs of American society 


ns, Slevery: A Proolem in American Institutional 


Aste anley Me. ELKL 
Life (Coicago: 1959), 9. 56. 


end intellectual 


Cror a oenetrating enelysis, see Fugene D. Genovese, “iiebellious~ 
ness and Docility in the Nepro Slave: A Critique of the Elkins Thesis,” 
Civil War History (December, 1y67), 293-31. 


FHerbert Aptheker, Americen Negro Slave Revolts (New York: 19)3). 


Useg especially Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Beuer, "Dey to Day 
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Resistance to Slevery," Journal of Negro History, XXVII (Gctober, 192). 


PRLKins, O, 139. 


or 


animosity towerd men beyond the color line was expressed in joke, song, 
cartoon, and Jim Crow law. ‘The minstrel show was a public acknowledge- 
raent thet nost white men regerded dblack men's claims to human dignity 
as a subject fit only for comedy. While for almost three hundred years 
white Americans killed red men and held black men in bondage~-fostering 
in the process an imoerious pride and en arrogant sense of power-~the 
American creed of equality helped to obscure both that errogance and 
that power. 


Til. 


Between dawn end sunset of the nineteenth century black South 
Caroliniens witnessed the end of one institution for their regulation 
and the beginning of another. Uniike the sooradic development of 
slavery inmeny of the Englisn colonies, slavery in colorial South 
Csrolina was delieerately planned and carefully cultiveted. "By the 
end of the seventeenth century," Winthrop Jordan notes, "the develop- 
ment of rice plantetions end the Berpedian example had combined to 

yield in South Cserolina the most rigorous deprivation of freedom to 
exist in oo Litutionalized form anywhere in the Engiisn continental 
Pa aee: 

Tees wes atv least a distant gleam of hope for bleck Cerolinisns 
Guring the American Revolution, when the ideals of equality proclaimed 
es a self-evident truth by the Declaration of Independence gave some 
South Carolina sleveholders grave doubts over the morality of slavery. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century many white South Caroliniens 
Shared Thomas Pinckney's regard of slevery es "an evil entailed, nd an 
evil which they fully expected to decline in due course. The Liberal 
philosoony of Jefferson and sledison--the assumption that man is endowed 
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lpor a trenchant analysis of racism in the North, see Leon Litwseck, 
North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 (Chicago: 
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“jordan, White Over Bleck, p. 65. The clesrest enelysis of South 
Carolina oe the colonial period is M. Bugene Sirmans, Colonis] 
South Carolina: A Political History, 1663-1763 (Chapel Hill: 1y6c), 
which conteins a good desl of material on slavery. Sirmans! article, 
"The Legal Stetus of tae Slave in South Caroling, 1670-1740," Journal 
of Southern History, REVETI (1962), lo2-/3, 2s excel lane An older 
Work which 2S still useful is Frark J. Klingoerg, An hora of the 
Negro in Colonial South Carolina: A Study in smericsnization (Wasn- 
ington, LOYL, 


eer 
arse 


AYE Qt. 7 
?hchates |Thomas Pinckney] oka! Lections Occasioned oy the Late 
Disturbances in Charleston (Charlestong 1622), p. 2h. 
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with a naturel right to Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
(end the corollery of that sessumption, the legitimacy of insurrection 
in defense of such netural rights)--was political dogma in South 
Caroline while the revolutionary generation yet lived.t It was a 
philesophy which did not square, could not be inade to square, with the 
institution of sisvery. Furthermore, it was e phikosophy which the 
plenters feit slaves should neither hear nor read. The notion that 
insurrection in wens of liberty is legitimate might prove incendiary. 
The South Carolina Lowcountry, with its heavy slave populetion, was 
especially apprehensive of slave revolts. The 1822 slave conspiracy 
organized by Dermerk Vesey served es a chilling reminder to the white 
population tnat talk of sleve insurrections was not purely hypothetical. 

the Denmark Vesey conspiracy, follared oy a less well known slave 
revolt in Geargetown and an epidenic of arson in Cherleston, ell accon- 
penied by a new crescendo of opprobrium from abolitionists above the 
Mason-Dixon line, solidified support of the Rare institut. on in the 
Palmetto State. The Nullifice tion controversy, ostensibly a constitu- 
tionel debate motivated by the tariff question, was in fect South Cer o- 
line's first official steo in the defense, of slavery. 


oo 


ben admirable description of the denise of the revolutiorery gene-~ 
ration end the shift in political power from lowcountry rice planters 
to wpcountry cotton plenters is George OC. aioe ee of e Fede-~ 


relist: witlism Loughton Smith of Charleston, 7 LS Gelole (Columbia : 
L956 36 


The most canplete study of the Vesey 


meCction 2h Souls Cea Polit ea The Turovulent 


Lot is John oe Jnsur- 
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Ga of Dermerk Vesey 
(Yellow spring, Ohio: 19¢). A somewhat different view is presented 
in Riclerd Wade, "The tee Plot: A Reconsideretion,” Journal of 
Southern History, ZXY (fey, ive). The plot, Wade believes (p. 161), 
Wwas probably never more than Loose talkcby aggrieved end embittered 
men.'' More recently, Willian W. Freehling, in Prelude to Civil War: 
the Nullifiestion Controversy in Jouth Carolina (New York: n966), 
Dp. Du, Svresses tlet “while the terrorized community exeggereted the 
extent of the danger,"there was, in fact, @ com»yiracy worth petting 
excited ahout.! 


3¥rechling!'s superb Prelude to Civil Wer views slavery asta dyna~ 

mic, not a static, institution, subjected to © the impact of bo ye 
interral and external pressures. "The nullification impulse," he 
writes, "was to 6 crucisl extente revealing ex:ression of ee Caro~ 
lina's morbid sensitivity to the beginnings of the anbislavery camcai gn" 
and the crisis it provoked was "ithe central occurrence in the broader 
transition of South Carolim from the enthusiastic nati onalism of 1816 
to the extreme sectionzlism of 1636." (pp. x-xi). 
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In the opinion of prominent lowcountry planter and legislator 
Whitemarsh Seaorook, tne inciplent antislevery movement posed a real 
and immediate threat to "the tmure by which we hola our slaves." 
Whether prophetic or merely premature, he felt as early es 1822 that 
a "momentous crisis" was in the offi ing. Only eleven years later the 
distinguished Charleston intellectual tugh Swinton Legare, almost 
literelly writhing in agony over the dangers "around and avove and 
below and within our poor Little State," bvelieved that Seabroox's 
crisis wad already upon the heads of the Caroliniens. ‘we are (I am 
quite sure) the lest of the rece of South-Csrolina," he wrote e friend. 
"T see nothing before us but decay and downfall... 2" 

spurred on by antislavery ettecks which were just, as well as some 
which were less tnen just, the Paimetto Stete furnished able leadership 
to the proslavery cause. John C. Celhoun and dames Hammond rationalized 
the institution; William Jd. Greyson romanticized it. 

Both Calhoun and Hammond newed close to Aristotle's doctrine ef 
Mnatural slavery." It was clear to Aristotle that some men were by 
nature free, am others sleves. it was oetter fa all inferiors that 
they be urder the rule of a master; therefore slavery wes both netural 
and just. The slave, because of his Limited competence and virtue, both 
needs end profits by having a master. As for the master, the work the 
Slaves do enscles him to achieve the happiness of the politice!l or con- 
templetive life. Thus, reasons Aristotle,.-where the relationship of 
slavery is a "netural" one, both master and slave have a common interest? 

Drawing, then, upon nellowed Aristotelian theory, Calhoun declared 
ine Senste sneech in 1837: 


hold that in the present state of civilization, 
where two races of different origin, and distin- 
guished by color, and other physicel differences, 
as well es intellectual, are brought together, the 
relation now existing in.thenslaveholding States 
between the two, is, lnsteed of an evil, a good=-- 
@ positive good. 


Hammond, too, rested his case upon the Aristotelisn model. Ina Senete 


limitemersh Seabrook, A Goncise View of the Criticel Situation and 
Future Prospects of the Slave-Holdim states in kelation to treir Col- 


Pad 


oured Poouletion (Charleston: 1825), 0. 3. 


ehegare to Isesc Holmes, April 8, 1833, in The Writings of Hugh S. 

re rs ee Tor 

Legare, ed. Mary S. Legere (2 vols.; nasiectons Loyo), I, 215. 
3xristotle Politics ds. 2. S90. Us. Vis Us Bbhice Vidas Ds Se Gs 


ofthe 


e Works of John C. Calhoun, ed. R. K. Cralle (New York: 1856), 
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speech in 1858, Hammond enunciated his famous 'iudsill" thesis: 


In all social systens theremust be a cless to 
do the menisl duties, to perform the drudgery of 
life. That is, a cless requiring but a Low order 
of intellect and but little skill. Its r eauisites 
are Vigor, doci laity, fidelity. Such 4 class you 
must heve, or you would not have that otner class 
which Leads progress, civilization, end refinement. 
it constitutes the very mud-sill of society am of 
politics | government; and you might as weli atcempt 
to beild a house 1n the air, as to build el iner tne 
one or the other, €xcenl On UhiS mud-Sili. For 
tunately for the South, she found a race edapted 
to that purpose to her hand. A race inferior to 
her own, but emi ent Ly 5 anette in beniper, if 
Vigor, du docti my, in ae Lahaina the climate, 
to answer all her purposes. use then for our 
purpose, and call then =e 


Heo 


William J. Grayson, prominent planter, minor politician, and 
dilietante in belles Lettres, sheped the same arguments into Lyrical 
couplets: 


* + » An the only school 
Barbarians ever Know--2 mester's rule, 
The Negro Leerne esch civilizing art ; 
inat softens and suodues the saveze heart, 
Assumes the tone of these with wnom he 1465, 
Acquires the habit thet refinement gives, 
And slowly Learns, but surely, while a slave, 
The Lessons that Wis country mever zave.* 


In stark contrast to these rosy fantasies of slavery, both 
Hammond and Greyson realistically depicted the condition of the 
working class in capitalist industrielized countries. Ina quesi- 
farxist anslysis, Henmond declared thet 


- » « the Ma who Lives by Cally labor, and 
scarcely lives at thet, end who has to put out his 
jebor in the market, am teke the best he can get 
rom At; if sa0ort, your Wweole toreying class of 
manual laborers and "operatives,! as you call then, 
are essent oily slaves. Tne difference between us 


a et ee oe wee 


Selections from the Letters and Snoeeches of the don, Jemes H. 
Hammdhd, of South Carolinas (Cken® "PORK: " ~LOGO), 3L9=20. 

28 laa J. Greyson, The Hire Ling anc the s wlave, Coicora, » and 
Other Poms (Charleston: 1856). 
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is, thet our slaves ere hired for life end well 
conoens eteds there is no stervation, no begging, 
no went of emoloyment among our peoole, and not 
too much employment either. Yours ere hired by 
the day, not cared ror, end scantily compensated, 
whic, mey be proved in the most painful manner, 
av any hour in any street in eny of your lerge 
towns. thy, you meet more beggars in one day, 
in eny single street of the city of New York, 
then you would meet in e lifetime in the whole 
Southe 


Neither Celhoun, Hemmond, nor Grayson were ardent disunionists. But 
they provided the inteilectual foundation for South Carolina's head- 
strons determinetion to maintain slavery, regardless of its conse- 
quences, which led to the breakup of the Union and the destruction of 
the Old South. 

pee RST ECHL OD care early to bouth Csroline. Armed forces of the 
United States eccupied the Sea Islands off Beaufort, S. C. in 186}; 

end an experimentel reconstruction prozrem was instituted. While same 

of the freedmen acquired land, the exveriment was but e Limited success. 
the future that ome appesred so bright faaed as the netion ultinately 
tired of Reconstruction. "The islanders could motlonger vote," o»serves 
Willie Lee Rose in her sensitive study of the nuances of the bay nsition 
from slavery to freedom, "but in a signal respect they were more for- 
tunete than other hegroes of the South. They owned treir own'’lend, and 
upon it they could support thenselves."? There was a general tendency 
in the country to blane the real end imeginary ills of neconstruction 
upon the 1gnorence ef the blecks and the Yenkee Caerpetoaggers who used 
them. As Hrs. Rese notes, ‘tne nation seized simple excuses that left 
the Northern conscience easier, 4 

On the surface et least, Reconstruction in wouth Carolina appeared 
to be successful so fer as © beck Carolinians were concerned. No stone 


eapdeer ed to unturned in guerenteeing equality, at lesst equelity of 
opportunity, to the freedmen. Perhaps the most noteble feature of the 


period was ane tne legislature wes couposed predominantly not of wnite 
Northern "Carpetoageers,"® but of black Soutn Crrolinians. A black 
lawyer, testing the edvanteges of ete. reported from Columbia 

v 3 Cc 3 t 


i, San 
Hemnona, po. 320-d1. 


er he best studies of South Csrolina's role in the coming of the 
Civil War are in Harold 5. Schultz, Nationalisn end Sectionelisn in 
South Carolina, 1852-1860 Dahan 1950), and Charles #. Cauthen, 
wSouth ee s Decision to Lesd the vecessi on: Hovenent," Worth 
Cerolina Historics1 review, VE But), 3 360—72. 
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AN Llie Lee Rose, ediehes us Reconstruction: The Port Hoyal 
Weperiment (Indiananolis: LYy6h), op. jjUo-yOo. 
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i cen ride in first-class cars on the railroads 
endin the streets. I can go into saloons and 
cet refereshnments even as in New York. I can 
stop in end drink a glass of seda and be more 
solitely_weited upon than in some perts of New 
Bngl end. 


Below the surface, ania in innumergple practices ard customs, the 
patterns of racial segregation were being set. In 4 major reinterpre- 
tation of race ren eae xecorstruction, Joel Wiliiemson notes, 
Well before the end of Reconstruction, separetion had crystel lized 
into a comprehensive psttern which, in its essence, renained unaltered 
until the middle of the twenticth century." 

In The Southern deritege, James “c8ride Debbs has drawn up an 
intriguing comperison between slevery em segregetion: 


if the sepro hes gained panes sepregation--end I 
an sure he has-«he hes pained chiefiy because he 
has been, in law, a free m men. Theoreticelly, he 
could at least move freely from olace to place and 
receive the benefits thet belong to such mooi lity. 
Also, under freedom he has gained some educetion, 
and tus hss aided his rise and strengthened his 
Llenge of inferior status.? 


Bub with the coming of segregation there were elso losses, most notably 
in the weakening of personal ‘relet jons. Personal reletions under segre- 
getion were relatively irresoonsible es compared with personel relations 
under slavery. 


The Landlord hed invested no cepitel in the Negro; 
he had only invested the wegro's presem and recent 
"living." Why, therefore, should he bother too 
seriously acout the Hegro's welfare? ... The 
seme applied to the laborer: he aves from place 
ss eolng to ste vp why should he 


1 


to place; if he wasn 
be concerred to please tne en aera 


An even more serious moral problena was the fact thet under segregetion 
every white man, not merely the owner, exercised power over every olack 
men, and with no accompanying responsioility.- 


Ly, McCants Stewart, quoted in Before the iayflorer: A History of 
the Negro in fmerice, 1619-19¢h, rev. e@. (Baltimore: 1964), p. 223. 


ee P| Wiltienson, After Skvery: The tegro in south Cerolina Doring 
Reconstruction, LUol- L577 (Chapel sii lls £905 iy De <2 (>= 
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14 sete 
3 yanes } MeRride Dabdbs, The ‘Adhheen Heritage (Hew York: 1958), po. 61. 


itbid., pp. 64-65. bids, p. 65. 
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begregation, novever, did not beceme the officiel policy of the 
State of South Csr lire imnedistely upon the end of Reconstruction, 
whatever the ad hoc customs end practices, nor for nearly twocdecades 
thereafter. The "sourbons" or "Redeemers," under the leadership of 
Governor Wade Hemoton, folloved a policy of moderate pseterna lisn. 
Believine implicitly in white superlority, tnese- conservatives felt it 
unseenly to souse or humiliate the other rece. Hampton defined nis 
prorrem a8 equ lity before the lew end friemship end cooperation 
petween the races. If in fect the relations between the reces were 

ather less then that, black citizens of the Palmetto Stete contimed 
to enjoy the ballot until the mid-1590s, snd black legislators and 
congressmen contirmed to reoresent their districss in the legislature 
end the U.&. Congress until the dawn of the twentieth century. 

It wes not until the "Redeeners" were ousted vy the egrerian sup- 
porters of Benjemin nr. Tillman thst daisfranchisement end segregetion 
in public eccommodations veceme the Law of the state. The Censtitution 
of 1895 retained most of the festures of the Reconstruction, with one 
maj;or exceotvion: Through the device of the "umerstanding cisuse," 
the ballot would thereefter be restricted to whites. In the eee 
years of the century laws providing for segregation in public accon- 
mocdetions were instituted, end the twentieth century dawned on a new 
era in South Cerolim race relations--a fuli-blown system of racial 
segregation,3 


The editor wishes to express the eratitude of the entire class to 
Charles Lee end Wilma vaites of the South Ceroline Archives, amd to 

BE. L. frabinet, Clara Mee Jacobs, and Jill King of the South Ceroli niana 
Library of the University of South Cseroline for the many kindnesses and 
courtesies extended to us by the capable steffs of both institutions. 

To Devid ills and Ted McCormack, student assistants wno shered in the 
advance plenning for the preject end.in the prepsration of this volume, 
the editor tenders his greteful thanks. 

In one sense at least the experinent cen be considered a success. 
Student enthusiesm renained hieh throughout the project, and a high 
proportion of then decided to make history their major field of study. 
whether or not the results denonstrate the ebility of undergraduate 
students with minimel oreosration to do historical research end writing 
of a tyoe normally reserved for graduate students the reeder is invited 
to jucge for himself. 


Lilien J. Goooer, Jr. The Comervative Regime: South Carolina, 
1877-1690 (Baltimore: 1900), pp. Bu-35. See elso Hampton A. Jerrell, 
Wade Hempton em the Negro: The Road Not Taken (Columbia: 1950), which 
presents Hampton as wise and moderate « 

+ “George Be Timea L.. south: @alslins Negroes, 1877-1900 (Columbie: 
19D2)5 DD- GhaePe 


3Tbid., pp. 66-91. 


Conditions of Slave Life 


Claire S, Morgan 


In the 1800*°s in South Carolina, Slevery was a flourishing in- 
stitution which formed one of the strongest bases of the economy, It 
is vital to comprehend ina realistic and down-to-earth Sense just what 
Slavery meant, to urderstand this period of American history. 

The conditions of slave life were determined by the ruling com-= 
ponents of the plantation, city and government, The accounts of slave 
owners and newspapers are valuable in perceiving a true picture of the 
conditions of slave life, in spite of frequent attempts to present con= 
ditions in a more favorable light than they actually were. Then, too, 
the personal diaries of slaves; though emotional, were perhaps the most 
honest of ail the sources, 

In 1812 a girl of eighteen sold for five hundred dollars, A 
year later a girl of approximately the same age with a child sold for 

1 
five hundred and fifty dollars, Girls brought higher prices on the 
average than males, because their future offspring would be free edditions 
to the slave population of the owner, Young girls were often separated 
from the family and sold as soon as they were capable of having offe 
spring. In 1813 the everage price for a Negro man (general assumption) 
was about three hundred and fifty dollars, Men were kept longer by an 
owner, as long es he could afford them, Many times a male slave was ki 
napped in order that his captors could gain a large profit for turning 


the slave over to an owner in another state, 


1. Bills of Sale, June 10, 1812, 18 year old girl ~ sold for $500.00, 
South Carolina Archives, 


iss mber 16, 1813 = Negro man sold for #3 350,00. 

Kdditional sales: Pebruary 2), 1814 - young man sold for $400,00, 
February 21, 1814 - man sold pee €500,00, 
March 3, 1814 - woman sold for $550,00, 


wiPss 


I saw and knew that my case was ho speless, and that resistance 

was vain, as there were near twenty persons present, all of 

whom were ready to assist the man by whom I was kidnapped, JI 

felt incapable of weeping or speaking, and in my despair I 

Jaughed loudly. My purchaser ordered me to cross my hands be- 

hing, wnich were quicicly bound with a strong cord; and he then 

told me that we must set out that very dey for the South. J 

asked if I could not be allowed to go ses my wife and children, 

or if this could not we permitted, if they might not have leave 

to come to ses me; but was told that I would be able to get 

another wife in Georgia, 

Because of this continual "“deportatien" the slave population ef 

Charlesten, South Carolina fluctuated greatly but always cutnumbered the 
whites, For example, in 1824 slaves outnumbered whites by a thousard in- 


! 
habitants, Y 


The price of slaves generally rose so that by 1851 a middle 
aged woman and a young girl brought almost one thousend dollars, 5 whereas 
in 1834 e woman around thirty years with a young girl brought on the ase 
sumed average; only five hundred dollars, 

The great abundance of slaves was not enough compensation for the 
Slowly dwindling economy, which suffered in the pre-civil war deys ard ese= 
pecially the depression of the early 1800°s, The institution underwent a 
greater strain with the economical situation in South Caroling, and this 
pressure hardened many conditions and lives of those in bondage, Men ard 
women were dealt with by the master generally because of the cruslty of the 
owner and not the fault of the slave, Women were often forced into prosti- 


tution in erdsr to have many saleable offspring. Also prevalent were the 


3, Charles Ball, Diary of a Slave, (Pittsburgh: Western Publisher, 185), 
Pp. 29230, 


+, Charleston Courier, August 7, 1824, 
5, Bill of Sale, 1851, Columbia, South Carolina; Morgan*s Press, 


Two women sold for $900.00, Ages: fourteen years and thirty tyvo- 
year”. 


6, Ibid., July 24, 1834, thirty year old woman and young girl « sold 
for rr $500, O00, 
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mulatto children; offspring of obvious inter-racial indiscretion, 


In the newspapers ads for slave sales would appear in co-~ 


lumns along with sales notices for beer, ale, groceries and furni-e 
ture, "This day, the twelfth inst., will be sold, at the Exchange 

§ 8 o~ 8 
at 11:00, an elderly woman, a ccok, wasner and ironer, Conditions 


cash, She can be treated for at private sale, and will be sold ree 


Ts) 


sonably, The conditions of a life of slavery often left the 


person involved with il] health, and this accounts for the commonly 


. 9 
used phrase, "can be treated for at private sele, " 7 


Planters sold the greatest number of slaves, and those were 


required by contract to serve temporairly in some measure with the 


10 
city work-house; as a source of free labor for the povernment, 


The work=house was also in use for the runaway slave; a very frequent 
occurance throughout the 1800's, This seems to attest to the fact 
that slavery was at Jeast, an unpleasant situation many risked their 
lives to extricate themselves from, 


"10 Dollar Reward - Stop the ips Absconded himself 
from his master's employment, a Negro named March; he is 
well known about the city, and . as followed fishing for 
a number of years, also working on John’s and James' JIs- 
land as a Carpenter, wnere he has many relations, He was 
purchased from the estate of Mrs, Dill; James* Island, 

He has no badge, is about 5°6", very smart and intelli- 
gent, and will say he has pexmission to work. Ten dollars 
will be paid for his het at No, 117 Church St,, with 
all necessary expenses, 


‘This Runaway Slave notice gives a valuable indication of the 


time and trouble gone to in order to apprehersl a runaway, A good 


7. Chesnut, Mary Boykin, ‘A Diary From Dixie, (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949), pp. 2425, 


8. Charleston Courier, September 12, 1850, 


10, Petition of the City Council of Charleston for tho pass 


a Law that all Negroes sold at auction be sola at the Slave Mart, 


1832, South Carolina Archives, 
Ji, Charleston Courier, May 22, 1832, 


ee 


general description was given of the slave, and revealed the com- 
mon practice of runaways; trying to be hired out as Jaborers un- 
der the system sanctioned by the city of Charleston, Many slaves 
were hired out by their owners and allowed to keep a small share 


of the earnings, 

A Cha leston editor voiced a strong cpinion concerning the 
system of hirihg out. He pointed out that there were over four- 
teen thousand slaves in Charleston; less whites than slaves, and 
that sleves who hired themselves out on their own time became va- 
gabonds and poor, unwilling domestic servants, They needed to lead 
a life of more strict control, such as slavery provided, Workers 
would claim their accounts by the end of the month with the excuse 
that they could not make wages, Bad and idle Negroes even watched 
public events, and a large group of thirty men and women were pre- 
sent during’ the installation of the new Mayor and Council of the 

de 
city of Charleston, 

A reward for a runaway woman and child; extremely valuable 
property, was set for fifty dollars for proof of harbor by respon= 
Sible white persons, 13 It was considered very important to make 
known any attempt by someone here-to-fore respected in the community, 
to sympathize with the slave's cause, Relatively unimportant was 
the actual discovery of the slave, which brought in the ad for Hanna 

Vee 
ard her @aughter; only ten dollars, 
Rt was assumed that slaves had basically wild and evil minds, 


stemming from their ‘uncivilized’ African background, and they were 
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12, Ibid., Septem er 12, 1850, Sleves hiring for their own time. 
13, Ibid,., September 12, 1850, Reward, 


VW. Thid., September 12, 1850, 


consequently suspected of a great many crimes they did not commit, 
A typicel heading of a news item concerning theft would read (for 
15 

example); “Money Lost. Supposed to be stolen by a Negro, " 
Scholars added their scorn of the personal worth of the slave, 
Again, their capability for mature, competent responsibility in 
e Civilized manner was doubted, Perhaps this was easing to the 
conscience of the slave owner, who by telling himself blatently 
hat the slave was inferior; never had to clearly evaluate the 
worth of the irdividuals they so quickly judged, Because of this 
Jack of confidence in the nature of the Negro, masters commonly 
beat their slaves into passive submission, and allotted them only 
threes or four days for a rest or holiday - usually around Christ- 
mas time, 16 

This allowance cf a slight relief from work every year was 
considered the safe amount of time to be allotted to slaves, in-or- 
der that their wildness wouldn't burst inte. violence and alsa, on 


the other hand, not to allow toc much freedom so as to encourage 


ce 


outbreaks, This same scholar whose ideas J] just paraphrased, 


praised the institution of slavery for its great control over the 


Negro in the prevention of vice and crime. "I never saw a black 
e > J A 
woman who was a sleve, drunk in all my life... " A newspaper 


15. M.H, Schooleraft, Tne Black Gauntiet;: A Tale of Plantation Life 
in South Caroline, (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott and Co., 1860), 
pp. 14 = 15, 

16, ible, oy, 47. 


Ife bods, 


published just seven years before the works of this scholar were made 
public, carried an interesting article in view of the scholar's findings, 


"Runaway = Black Woman, missing one front tooth, somewhat bloated from 
7 o f 


#5 


intemperence, . . A typical master locked up all of his slaves 


every night and armed himssif with swords and guns, to protect him= 


19 


self from fear of their nocturnal designs, These enslaved people 


o 
were so feared that in several instances notices from counties were 


sent out for the apprehension of any Negroes found wandering and une 


°sS 


identifiable, On°Sullivan’s Island, a notice was sent out saying that 


© 


every slave found on the premises without verification of owner would 


“al 


be sent to the work-house in the city of Charleston, In order to clain 
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runaways, owners had to pay two dollars, and free negrce 
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ne dollar, Sullivan 
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of running away, had to pa; 
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vertised excellent vacation houses along the beach front 
that it was the wealthy who feared the slaves more than those who hac 


little to lese through their incapability of affording slaves. Female 


[55 | 
slaves were less feared and this was another asset to their value, 


Runaway women were increasingly coaxed to return to their masters with 


r 


false bribes ~ quite different from men; for whem severe punishment was 


ensured, When ads were published for the apprehension of these slaves, 


they often ended with this type of statement, "A suitable reward will. 


9 


be given for her recovery, but if she returns of her own accord, she 


shall have full pardon, " ae 


It was said by another noted scholar that city workers who were 
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18, Charleston Courier, September 22, 1845, 


Holiamd, A refutation cf the Calumnies against Southern 
s, An account of the Late Intended Insurrection 
harleston: A.&, Miller, 1822), p.62, 
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20, Charleston Courier, August 7, 1824, 


Zl. Ibid,, August 7, 1824, 
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Negroes sat at the same table with their masters, and had all the 


meat and vegetables they could possibly want; as well as respect 


Z 
in the household in which they worked, City slaves led lives 
of hard work, earning in 1848 around ten to fifteen cents a day 
23 


(to be turned over to the owner if they were hired out). 
The working sage was almost as soon as a child could walk, Small 
girls were hired out to wait upon the members of a wealthy house- 
hold, If a Negro child was found abandoned, it was held upon the 
24, 
owner’s paying a price for its return. 
The general fear that made it desirable to keep Negroes 
from thinking, prevailed in the amount of educational opportunity 
given to the slave, Slaves were deprived in childhood of all in- 
struction, enjoyment of sports, fresh air ard natural sleep, Even 
so, they managed to receive religious magazines, newspaper para-~ 
graphs and insulated texts of scripture, Education, if only a lit- 
tle; gave rise to many difficulties in accepting one's situation, 
All during the 1800's Negroes in. insurrection robbed banks, seized 
on the shipping in the harbors of South Carolina, and often killed 
se s a5 
all but the captains (who were reserved as pilots), 
On the plantation the technical aspects of slave Tife may 


be described by the listing of daily tasks, and the mention of food, 


clothing and geners] rules, This was the task list for the Hammond 


22, dames H, Hammond, Plantation Manual, p. 27. South Carolini-~- 
ana Library, 1933, Hereafter sbbreviated S.C, 


23. Holland, p. 70. 
2/+, Charleston Courier. August 7, 1824, 


25. Holland, p. 70. 


Plantation, an extremely large one and also one of the kinder 
establishments, 
DATLY TASKS 
Cutting firewood--one cord 
Splitting rails--100 
Listing grournd--a quarter of an acre, or 105 ft, square 
Breaking or Beddinge=-do 
Hosing of cotton or corn--half square 
Ginning cotton=-25 lbs., clean 
Ditching, in clay--210 ft, 
Ditching, in light larnd--420 cubic ft. 
Gathering blades-=-half an acre 
Breaking in corn, ready for earting--do, 
Digging in Potatoes--do, 

Most tasks were generally the same on all large plantations 
ard if an owner in the vicinity deviated too much from the general 
standard with a great increase in work, it was a situation which 
£7 
encoureged more revolt among the slave population, 

Every woman received an additional blanket at the birth of 
each child, One blanket and one pair of shoes were given out every 
three years, Allowances were given weekly, No class distinction was 
made between work hands, whether full hands or stable hands, Meat 
and syrup were given out on Monday night, Each ditcher received a 
jigger of one fifths water and four fifths whiskey. Early in Mey one 
eighth pound of tobacco was given out, Each man got in the fall: cone 
cotton shirt, one pair of woolen pants and one jacket, In the spri-ne- 


L 
as 


Spring he received a shirt and two paavs of cotton pants, Each woman 
got six yards of woolen cloth and three yards of cotton shirting in the 
fall, Also given were a needle, thread and six buttons, Jn the spring 


28 
she received six yards of cotton drillings, 


26. Hammond, pp. 1-17. S.C. 
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20, Ibid, “Dy 22 = 275 


The children were kept in a separate apartment under the 
charge of a trusty nurse, For breakfast they were given heminy and 
milk, for lunch; meat (soup pot with broth and vegetables) and dum= 
plings or breed, Supper was hominy and milk, They were never 
allowed fresh meat, All children were required to appear in clean 
clothes twice a week, 

The work hands arose one hour before daybreak, A111 Negross 
were confined to their separate houses at 8:30 P.M, in the winter and 
9:00 P.M. in the summer. The head driver was the most important Negro 
on the plantation, He had to see that no Negro idled or did bad work 


30 


in the field, 


other slaves, into marring only those under the same master as they, 
Often slaves were forced to find another wife when they were moved to 
a new plantation; as mentioned in the kidnapping eccount presented 
earlier, Each male work hand on this particular plantation was allowed 
only one Cay each year in town (no group Jarger than nine men) = again 
indicative of the crushing restraint put upon slaves by anxious owners, 
James Hammond wrote in his plantation manual, "the leziesi of 
Negroes must work only until 4:30 in the efternoon, " 31 But other 


Cedicated observers of the “peculiar institution" did not take so sanguine 


LO 


a view, An English observer noted; 


"Slaves die of diseas 
confinement in the im 


fa) 


es induced by unremitting task work, by 
mpure atmosphere of crowded rooms, by 
the particles of a metallic or vegetable dust which they 
are continually inhaling, or they live to grew wp with om 
indecency, without comfort, and without morals, without re- 
ligion, w shame; and bring forth SLAVES Like then 
selves to tread in the same path of misery, " 32 
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Though very emotional, the personal account of a man who knew 
over thirty years of slavery during the 1800°s is filled with intelli- 
gent perception of situations, This quality was obviously used in 
sorting out facts, and mekes his account very realistic, "My master 
then quickened the pace of his horse; and as we advanced, the cries of my 
parent became more ard more indistinct - et length, they died away in 
the distsnce, ard I again never heard the voice of my poor mother, " 53 

There are mary sides to tne subject of slavery, and one could 
neither fairly condemn nor pwaise the institution without first examining 
the facts cbjectively, The sleve indeed became for the most part, a most 
useful tool of productivity in the economic structure of the southern 
states; South Carolina being an excellent ard indicative example. Pere 


haps the key to slavery's success might be found in the examination of this 


tool which produced and worked, when all else worthwhile was gone, 
32. Robert Southey, Essays, Moral and Political, by (Lon , J, Murray 


1832), ppl = 42, 


33. Ball, p. ll, 


Slave Controd im inte Bellum South Carolina 


Jce Denney 
History of the Negro in South Carolina 
Dr. Charles Joyner 


Introduction 


The white patrician class of ante bellum South 
Carolina attempted to retain many of the social characteristics 


of Europe. Their gaity, their lavishness of clothes, homes, 


: 
and social functicns all produced the mien of contentedness 
and confidence in themselves and their way of life, but 
beneath this facade of wealth there was the feeling of 
confusion, of not understanding why they lived the way 

they did, and very important, the feeling of fear. Being 

of the planter class, manv of vwnom owned large amounts of 
claves, they vere unsure whether they were doing the right 
thing in the ways they controlled their slaves. Many of 

these planters did not want to treat the slaves as harshly 

as they did, but they thought that the best way to govern 
their property vas to keep the slaves under strict management. 
The increasing strength of the abolitionists in the North 
combined with the fear of white South Carolinians that the 
slaves would revolt encouraged strict laws ona state level 
and on the plantation Jevel. If the planters should loose 
their slaves, all of their wealth would quickly disappear, 
This they had to protect, and slavery ground deeper into 

South Carolina history .t 


twilliam W. Freehling, Prelude to Civil (New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1965), pp. 49-84 


Slave Control in Ante Bellum South Carolina 


When talking about rules and regulations for slaves, 
one usually thinks about the Jaws on the plantation, but 
the state of South Carolina had certain statutes which 
governed slaves in almost all of their actions. Basically 
these laws were used to keep the Negro in an inferior place 
in South Caxyolina society.© 

One area of restriction for the Negro was in the 
area of economics. Although the Negro was able to grow 
certain foodstuffs on the plantation, he was not able to 
sell them, hecause this vas an area which the white mn 
wanted to dominate. The white man being superior in status 
would be able to receive a much higher price for the supplies 
he sold. Also if a slave were able to bargain with others, 
he would be equal in some respects with the white man, and 
this was forbidden. For instance, a slave could not trade 
with a peddler, and even if he were to give his supplies 
to a peddler, then both the peddler and the slave could be 


fined, This nut pressure on both the white man and the 


slave. There were other state Jaws which inflicted strong 


David J. McCord, ed., Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina (Columbia, A.S. Johnson, 1849), VIT, T6759 
South Carolina Archives 

3Ibid., pp. 433-34 
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penalties on white men. A fine of up to $1,900 and up to 
twelve months in jail could be levied against any wnite man 
who directly or indirectly received any cotton, rice, corn, 
or wheat from a slave. t Also if a white man gave a slave a 
permit to sell]. supplies, this man could be penalized uv to 
$1,000 and be put in jail for not Jess than two months»? 

One of the things that the white man in South Carolina 
as well as over much of the South feared most was the 
consumption of Jicquor hy a slave. The pianter feared that 
when a slave became intoxicated, he would become bolder and 
would do things that he normally wnild not do, perhave even 
revolt. It wae this fear that motivated the state Jesislature 
to prohibit the making and selling of Jisuor hy a free 
colored or slave. If this law were violated, then the Negro 
eould be whipved un to fifty times.® Along with this there 
vas the regulation that a slave owner could not employ a 
slave to distill spirits. For this violation there was a 
fine of not more than a $100 and not more than one month in 
jail.’ 

One of the basic elements that ran throughout the whole 
slavery period in the South vas the idea that the Negro was 
an inferior being, and that he must be kept in that position. 
All of these Jaws were devised to keep the Negro inferior 


economically, but this was not the only emphasis. In the 


“David J. ~MeCora, ed., Statutes at Iarge of South 
Carolina (Columbia, A.S. "Johnson, ‘JLOY Vi, p. 516, S. C. Archives 
DThide, D- R19 
6David J. 4 ed., Statutes at Iaree of South 
Carotina (Columbia, 2 Ps "Johnson, 1840) VII, p. LA? , S.C. Archives 
f dpid.. pe 4 59 
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South there vere very few schools and what schools there 
were were oviaced far apert. These schools were mainly for 
white children. This refusal to teach colored children 
carried over to the atults. In Sovth Carolina it was against». 
the Jaw for a white man to teach a colored person t9 read 
and write, If canght, the white man could be fined up to 
$100 and uv to six months in jail.® Along with this lack 
of education, there was a law against a Negro, whether he 
be free or slave, having a rune” A Negro with a gun was 
potentially dangerous, for he might be willing to murder 
his white master. The availability micht be a preat 
invitation for 3 black vprising. 

The Negro in the city lived in a somewhat hetter 
condition than their brothers on the nlantation, hut their 
encial plight was just as rough and restricted as elsewhere, 
In an attempt to keep their movements at a minimum, all 
slaves who vere out after 2 prescribed time were reauired 
to have a pass from their master stating their cestination, 
the time they Jeft, and the time they vere due to return to 
their mester's house, 1% The white citizenry helieved that 
if slaves were ahle to move about at their own free will, 
they wuld ccengregate and hance hecome a threat to the 
townspeople. The town patrol which vas made uv of Jocal 
merchants, patroled the streets at night, but they actually 
had little or no authority over the Negroes unless thev 
~ 8 Tha. py. 468 

> Renort of Committee 1829, on the bill, "To Prevent 
the Transvortation and Punishment of Slaves Convicted cf 
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were found in suspicious circumstances. ' There were occasions 
where the town patrol found Negroes and killed them without 
asking questions, but this was a rare thing, for a master 

could petition the state Jerislature for compensation for tho. 
dead slave, and usually this compensation wae granted. 

It wes in the city that the courts for the trial of 
slaves and free Negroes were located. There were different 
courts which dealt with various tyves of crimes committed hv 
Negroes. The, Magistretes Court had the power to give a life 
sentence to Negroes who had committed crimes and misdemeanors.t? 
The jury in this court were usually wiite freeholders. As 
the white people were already vrejudiced against the Negro, 
this gave him very little chance for acguital, although in 
some cases there was not enough evidence to find them guilty. 
Tn 18232 this court accused and executed 22 slaves on charges 
of inenrreetton. Then there was the Police or Mayor's 
Court which met every day. This court dealt mainly with 
Grunkenness and public disorder. Both white persons and 
coloreds were pout on trial here, and this court had the 
right to prescribe punishment on coloreds, vsually by 
aaienine. 

Although these two courts dictated the type and 
amount of punishment to a slave, they did not inflict the 


punishment themselves. This vas left up to the City Work 
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House. It was here that slaves that. were denied trial, or 
had committed misdemeanors were ime” The slave spent 
his time at the vork house doing hard labor, but if at the 
end of his confinement his fine had not been paid by his 
master or some other person, then the slave could legally 

be sold to the highest bidder with the city getting the 
profits from this sale.l© It is interesting to note that in 
Charleston, South Carolina in 1837, there were 572 slaves 
committed to the workhouse, and most of these slaves were 
there because they did not have rasses at night, or they were 
in some prohibited viace.t’ Finally there vas the City 
Guard House which housed those slaves who were accused of a 
misdemeanor ,v° but they received no harsh punishment or a 
long period of confinement. 

Although many harsh punishments occurred in the city, 
it is on the plantaticn that one hears most about the 
cruelties committed against the slave, and truly their plight 
vas pitiful. The life of the slave on the nilantation was 
strictly controlled by the overseer and the master of the 
plantation. Many of the cruelties committed against the 
slaves were at the hands of the overseer. Generally he vas 
a poorly educated white man, rough and brutal, and usually 
interested only in getting a good crop and as much money as 
he could. As the white master vas usually away in the city, 

"J 1eidas Be 53 
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especially in the summer, the field slave was at the mercy 

of the overseer, but some masters took fairly good care of 

their slaves. One such mster, Andrew Flinn, stated that 

his slaves snould be flogged only when necessary, and never * 
mf 1Q 4 1 Mf 

over fifty lashes per day.’ He also told his overseers 

that violent threats, striking a slave vith the hand or butt 


20 Some offences that 


of a whip wovld not be tolerated, 
required punishment on most plantations were running avay, 


etting intoxicated or having spirits, stealing, leaving 


va 


the plantation without permission, absence after the horn 
blows, striking a master or overseer, neglect of tools, and 
mezilect of work. Usually the punishment for these 
offenses were a lashing with a whip, but in some cases there 
are reports of occasional lynehings and burnings. These 
latter punishments occurred mainly in the early nineteenth 
century and lessened to very rare happenings in the decade 
ee 22 
before the Givil War,” 
The working day of the slave began vith the blowing 
of two horns, one before daybreak and the other after 
Gaybreak at which time the slaves vent into the field. The 
slave was usually given an hour and a ie ot in (he winter and 


two and a half hours in the summer for lunch. His vork day 


ended at the blowing of the Horn at sunset. From this -tine 
-’ Andrew Flinn, Plantation Rules, South Yaroliniana Library 


DB. Hart, Ihe American Metion, A Histonys 
Slavery and Abolition (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1906), 
1 


. 
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until eight o'clock in the winter and nine o'fcliock in the 
summer the slave could tend his own crops or visit with the 
required to be in his house. Punishment would be delivered 
if he vas absent without permission. 

The exact reason why southerners treated their slaves 
with such harsh measures may never be known; all that can 
be done is to speculate on the possible reasons. Possibly 
the vlanters themselves did not know the reason, because 
one planter stated that it is with regret that we should 
look apon the slaves with distrust when we should have 
confidence and faith in them. One possible reason for 
the disciplinary reactions might be the influence of the 
abolitionists in the North. The same planter who stated 
his dislike of harsh treatment for the slaves also stated 
that the peopnjJe in the South feared no danger other than 
the danger from the Ne rth. 


This fear came from the great’ influx of free Negroes 


from the North into South Carolina. One great entrance route 


was the Charleston harbor where many ships were manned by 


Negroes. Although these ships were supposedly in confinement 


” 


during their stay there, many Negroes managed to escanve the 
ships and join treir black brothers of Charleston. Here 
the began to spread propaganda about freedom and the like. 


23 Andrew Flinn, Plantation Rules; Hammond Manual 
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it vas said that this discourse between the blacks of the 


North and the blacks of the South was an evil of great 
26 


magnitude. These northern Negroes were very food at 


inducing slaves to leave their masters and revolt against the, 
system of slavery. 

From all of this there rose a group of men called the 
Memorialists waich took it apon themselves to uphold the laws 
of the land, especially those concerning the slaves.°/ They 
asked that laws be set forth which vould prevent all free 
Negroes from entering the state of South Carolina by Jand 
or water °° Also from their efforts, laws were passed which 
made it a crime for a ship captain to take a slave runaway 
out of South Carolina. It was also made a crime for a captain 


to refuse to take away all of the Neerroes that had come with 


him, 
Another vossibility for the severe restrictions placed 


on Negroes is the fear of the white clanters that the Negr 


— 


may not remain an inferior being. It was said tnat if you 
take avay the punishment, then the claves will soon defy 
oO e s e 
the master and become out-laws.°“ Along with this belief, 
there was the feeling that the only vay cne could exercise 


authority over the slave was to mke the slave fearful of 


7 
the master ,~° and vhen this principle of fear was established 


eis Petition, To the Senate praying for revision of Jaws 
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along with a strong sense of inferiority to the master, then 
the slave would we happy, contented, and less lixely to go 
against his master, 

A third possibility would be the constant fear that the. 
slave would revolt against his master, kill him and his family 
and gain his freedom and become eaual with his late master if 
there was sucn a thing. Many southernors believed tha 
through their ignorance the slave could become overly excited 


2 
Ac | reeult the slave 


and make attempts at revolution. 
ovners vere quick to deal with the leaders of the few 
revolutions as yas done with the Denmark Vesev comspirators,. 
No leniency was given to the conspirators, for it was through 
their efforts that the whole social and economic system of 


4 


South Carolina could be destroven, 
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MEDICAL CARE OF THE SLAVES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The conditions under which slaves in the Old South lived and 
worked has been a controversial issue since before the Civil War. 
Southern planters have been accused of forcing their slaves to work 
under harsh conditions with little or no medical care. When a slave 
was sold, his person became the property of his owner, The planter 
had a capital interest invested in each of his slaves and it was 
therefore to his best interest to keep his slaves as healthy as possible. 
Cf course, not all slaves were well treated and cared for. There were 
olways owners who did not pay attention to their property and did not 
mind wasting their investment. In every society there are men who 
waste their money. 

Most of the larger plantations in South Carolina kept accurate 
records of the illnesses and deaths.of its slaves. The medical care 
of the slaves was usually looked after by the planter, his wife, and the 
overseer. Many plantations had a separate building for caring for the 
Sick slaves. The rules laid down for one such hospital on the James H. 
Hammond Plantation in Silver Bluff, South Carolina, were quite strict. 
Every reasonable complaint was carefully attended to. If the slave was 
found to be sick, he was allowed one day's rest from the field. Every- 
thing in the hospital wes kept clean. Medicines especially were to be 
kept free from contamination. The medicines used on the slaves were to 


be carefully chosen. If the planter or overseer did not know what to do, 


a 
then medical. books on the subject were to be consulted. Another large 


plantation in South Carolina also established a hospital for the care of 
sick slaves. The hospital was to be staffed with good nurses. The pa- 
tients and the hospital were to be kept clean. No medicine was to be 
given without a doctor's orders. The food served must be of a good 

2 
quality... This plantation had a docter on call at all times, It was 
recognized that recuperation requires proper nourishment, 

In many eikties in the South, special hospitals were established 
for the care of Negroes. In Savannah Georgia, an infirmary for Negroes 
was established by Dr. Jd, A. Wrage, Dr. S.N. Harris and Dr, J.J. Neberton. 
This infirmary wes for any Negro requiring medical or surgical treatment. 


Th 


© 


hospital, located one mile outside Savanneh, wes opened July 1, 1852. 
The infirmary employed careful, competent nurses, had comfortable beds, 
and had well ventilated wards. It also had facilities for women patients 

The only patients not admitted here were those with contagious diseases, 
This type of institution tock much work and money away from the country 
Goctor. 

Another Negro hospital was established in Charleston, They would 
treat Negroes with any disease unless it was contasious, This hospital 
was easily accessible to all the residents of that county. Since the 
prices were about the same as in private practice, many people took ad-~ 
vantage of its services, The building was described as warm, with nice 


h 


rooms, and having proper ventilation. 
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The slaves who worked in the swamps had more health problems 
than those who worked in the highlands. Rice planters always ran the 
risk of having their labor force wiped out by epidemic, or losing their 
crops in a hurricane. The rice swamps were the origins of many diseases. 
Here the Negroes were forced to work in the hot swamps, which were full 


of insects. The diseases were so bad that the planters usually left 
5 


for Charleston in the summer. The most common disease in the swamps 

was ague. Ague was another name for se malarial type fever. Since the 

csuse was not known, no treatment could be given. Ague became so 

common in the swamps that it was not even regarded as a disease. It was 
6 

assumed that the Negro was not liable to ague. 

In time of epidemic, care of the slaves preceded even care of the 
crop. If the crop was lost then it could always be replanted, but af 
the labor force was lost then it was gone forever. In some cases, free 
labor was hired to do the dangerous work. Free Jrish laborers were hired 

7 
to dig ditches through the malarial swamps. 

Special care and privileges were given te the pregnant and old 
Slaves. More free time and clothing were used as a stimulus to produce 
more children. On the plantation of Andrew Flinn in South Carolina, 
pregnant women were given light work to be done near home, They were 
not eeauiared to do any ploughing or lifting. Even though their work 
was considerably lighter, they were still kept busy deing moderate work 
up until their last hour. On some plantations, women with six or more 
healthy children were exempt from all labor. On most plantations there 


were midwives to help in the deliveries and to care for the mother and 


child efter the birth. The mother was also piven light work close to 
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home for a number of months after her baby was born. That the planters 
were interested in the birth of new slaves can easily be seen. Any 
child born to a slave became the property of the owner of the mother. 
The number of miscarrieges wes usually higher among slaves. On the 
Hammond Plantation the average for one year was five out of seven 
miscarriages. The owner of this plantation attributed this high rate 
to the mother bending to pick cotton, Slave birth rates were hard 
to determine because unless the child lived until time for clothes to 
10 

be given out, there was no record of his birth. Many children died 
at a very young age because they were more susceptable to the many 
Giseases than adults. 

The old or ceformed slaves were put to work in a special gang 

a1 
doing light work. It has been said that when a slave got old and 
useless, his medical care was neglected. In some cases this was true. 
But it was usually to the plenter's best interest to take care of his 
old slaves. By taking care of and showing kindness to these old slaves, 
d2 

a planter could help keep uv the morale of his other Slaves. The 
planters had to work out a balance between their economic interests 
and their own morals. Of course morals played some part in their 
treatment of their slaves, but if they got too concerned with morals, 
then their economic interests suffered. 


Many larger plantations had their own doctor. They could do 


this in two ways. The planter could either pay the doctor a set price 


James H. Hammond, Plantation Diary, Oct. 12, 184. Mss. S.C, 
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et the beginning of each year or he could pay by the visit. The doctor 
13 


was usually called in only for severe cases, 

Slaves were seldom given time off for minor ailments. If a 
Slave was able to walk he was sent to the field, even if he just sat 

1); 

there all day. This was because the whites feared slaves without work. 

Toward the end of the ante-bellum period, the slave trade was 
cut off. This meant that the value of the slaves went up considerably. 
The masters now paid much more attention to the medical condition of 
his property. Even if a planter had an adequate supply of labor for 

iS 
his own needs, a slave had to be healthy to sell. New slaves were 
also needed as the cotton industry began to expand into the West. 
16 

Medical care was the balance between capital and labor, 

One of the main rules of the Andrew Flinn Plantation and the 
James H. Hammond Plantation wes that slaves were not to work in the 

Ly 
rain. After a rain each slave was given an ounce of whiskey to 
18 

"warm him up." It was considered better to lose some time working 
than to have the slaves get wet and then get sick. On Hammond Plantation 
allowances were given out weekly. The usual rations were: one peck 
of meal, meat and syrup, and three pounds of pork or bacon, These 
rations were to be supplemented from a small garden that each slave 


i? 


was allowed. On the Flinn Plantation, the overseers were ordered 


15 
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never to kick slaves and to flog them as little as possible. 


Sickness among the slaves was most prevalant in summer and 
"cotton picking time." The diseases which occurred most often were: 
worms, pneumonia, dropsy, Bilious fever, typhus fever, mysterious 

a 
fevers, dysentary, cholera and ague. Many of the mysterious fevers 
are almost certainly malaria. 

The fact that the planters all kept records of their sick 
slaves shows their interest in their health, Rarely a day went by 


when at least one slave was not sick. This is shown in the quote from 


the Gilliard Plantation Jeurnals 
"Not a Negro sick today! %! ! 


In Charleston County the average age for slaves in 1850 was 

a) S 
15 3/u years. The main cause of death was pneumonia which was’ caused 
by exposure in the rice fields. In Richmond County, the average age 
of slaves was only 1.2 Most of the deaths occurred in the summer 
because the slaves were working in the swamps and rivers. The average 


ase in Beaufort County in 1850 was 35.9 Most of the slaves here died 


23 


in the summer months. 
"The slaves were the only greup of poor workers in whose health 


their employers had a direct property interest and for whom they felt 
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a direct personal resvonsibility." This property interest was the 


only kind of medical insurance a slave had. Whether or not it worked 
for his benefit depended on the plantation owner. If the owner was 

not interested in the upkeep of his property, then the slave lost, 

but if the owner was able to balance his morals with his economic interest, 
then the slave benefited. It has often been said that planters in the 
Old South literally worked their slaves to death. This was true in 
some cases but if a master did this then he was forced to bear the 
expense of replacing him with another slave. The most reasonable 
course of action open to the planter was to attempt to make a slave 
pay for himself by taking care of his life. If a slave lived a long 
life, he would eventually pay for himself. The planter was often placed 
in a bad situation, since nlantations were often located in areas 
dangerous to health. They had to keep their slaves from dying but at 
the same time produce a crop, The master could not afford for his 
slaves to die but he also could not afford to pamoer them, Medical 
care provided the balance between his interests, There were still 

men in the South who continued to treat their slave inhumanly but 
through msdical care the reasonable men in the South were able to 


produce a crop while keening his labor force fairly healthy. 
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TEE HIRING OUT OF SLAVES IN CHARLESTON 


W. Wells Van Pelt 


Charleston was a town of great glamor supported largely hy 
an ignored part of its society. A practice prevailed concerning 
the hiring out ot slaves £rom their masters. From this practice 
several problems surfaced. The nagging fear of a slave uprising 
was everpresent; an added problem was the competition between 
the white mechanics and hired slaves bringing even closer the 
integration of black in a white economic and social world. The 
Negroes! advancement had only one direction, which was within 
the commerce of the city. Two opposing forces met over this 


issue ~ labor and management. 


figure 1: Identification Badges; worn by slaves in the Charleston area. 
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By the early 1800's slavery was generally a matter of race. 
Because of the difficulty distinguishing slave from free man of 
color, there was little discrimination between them concerning 
the laws regulating the hiring of the blacks. 

The City Treasurer held the responsibility of regulating the 
working city blacks. No owner could permit his slaves to be 
employed on hire without first informing the City Treasurer of 
each slave's specific trade and obtaining a ticket. Slaves 
were not entitled to badges whose owners did not reside in the 
city ~ widows and orphans excepted. The cost ranged from 
three dollars for a handicraft tradesman, two dollars for a 
porter, drayman, day laborer, and one dollar for a fisherman 
or houseservant. No inhabitant was allowed to hire out more 


than six slaves without paying triple the price for the badge. 


These tickets were renewed annually. The slaves and free 

persons of color were required to wear their badges conspicuously. 
It was lawful for anyone to command any Negro or slave to produce 
his badge. Any slave or free biack found without his badge or 

a badge specifying a different work than the one presently 
employed was carried to the workhouse. This offense involved 


a rather arbitrary punishment. 


Digest of Ordinances of the City Council of Charleston from 
the Year 1783 to October, 1844; bill ratified, 28 October, 1806 
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The City Council set the wages for the unskilled labor. 
Any employer who supplied food and drink could deduct 18 3/4 
cents for three meals for 6 1/4 a meal from the slaves wages. 
These people actually hired themselves to masters. Any porter 
or day laborer who asked for greater wages than those specified 
and was convided of such a "crime" was adjudged to receive any 
number between twelve and twenty lashes on the bare back. If 
the culprit was a free man of color, then he forfeited his badge: 
and paid a fine of not less than five dollars to be paid by 
foiling in the workhouse. When a laborer was convicéd of re- 
fusing to work, he received between twelve and twenty lashes or 
public market. This punishment could be avoided by having the 
owner pay a two dollar fine. If the negro was free, five 
dollars saved his Soa 

These measures insured the employer's superiority over 
the hired slave and enabled the city to regulate the number of 
Slaves working, forcing all the undesirable blacks out of the 
city. As an added benefit, it afforded the surveillance of 
all Negroes in the city, enabling a closer watch for a possible 
rebellion. 

Slaves were able to sell certain goods. Eve Negro. could 
sell milk without a ticket or any grain or fruit they produced 
from the owner's plantation; however, they were not permitted 
to sell any other article without a ticket. "...no slave, except 
exempted shall sell to any white or free except butcher's meat, 


poultry, fruit, vegetables, and other provisions...that no Negro 


: XbtH, P. 189. 


or Other slave (except those above excepted, under the re-~ 


strictions aforesaid) shall on his or her own account buy, 
sell, barter, trade, traffic or deal in any goods upon pain 
of forfeiting same."° Once a slave found an article he could 


sell, he was confined to selling only in the open market from 


a seat or station. All would be confiscated if he was caught 
selling on a street, alley or wharf. Forfeiting of goods was 
the standard punishment for all sales violations.? Fishing 


provided a good income; unable to own a ship, a slave was 
permitted tO.0own. a fishing boat. “OL Course, ‘the boat had to 
be licensed and the owner of the slave's name given. If a 
fisherman failed to enter his boat, he would receive corporal 
punishment as well as the loss of his boat. Many slaves did 
become fishermen. 

The use of slave clerks and salesmen was limited within 
the city. No slave could sell any goods, merchandise, or liquors 
without the owner present; another white person could substitute, 
only if he was in the employ of the same owner. Any violation 
in the shop would entail a penalty of fifty dollars plus the 
Cost of the trial. With the general lack of education, few black 
clerks were found in Charleston. 

To protect the white craftsmen, no slave owner could permit 
his slave to carry on any mechanical or handicraft trade, in any 


shop or place within the city. This did not prevent a:‘slave from 
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working in a skilled capacity for his owner; nevertheless, no 


slave could be under the instruction of another slave as an 


apprentice. No 1anterrerence was teken CO. prevent an Owner Trom 
teaching a slave his own trade. This law protected the poor 
white from competition, yet enabled him to expand by training 
his own slave. Concerning the slave, a craft was a dead end; 
he could not pass it on for the good of the slave people. The 
penalites were harsh: fifty dollars for the first offense, 
one hundred dollars for any subsequent violations. 

During the first two decades, there was little change. 
Through progserity and recession, the slaves continued to work 
on the wharves and in the market until they became the shadow 
of Charleston's business world. The businessmen and wharf owners 
enjoyed the cheap biack labor and worried no more than the rest 
of the South about slave rebellion. Naturally the poor white -eor@ 
in competition with the black labor. They had a definite social 
advantage, but economic aspects were pulling them closer to the 
black. Despite occasional protests from workers, the slave labor 
held their precarious position against the poor whites. Not until 
1822 and Denmark Vesey's attempted rebellion, did the poor whites 
find allies in the businessmen. Vesey, a former slave, organized 
Close to seventy Negroes. Many came from the ranks of the hired 
Slave. Vesey was caught several nights before his revolt; however, 
the whole city was alarmed and all white men worked toward the 
Suppression of the hired Hack. Resulting was the bill ratified 


on the 23rd day of Decembey, 1822. White labor had its opportunity. 


The bill passed the 23rd of December, 1822 in effect stated 
that it was unlawful for any mater to let his slave hire out. 
The Slave could not work for anyone elise on his spare time. A 
violation would incur a fine of between fifty and one hundred 
dollars. Sufficient evidence for conviction would be any slave 
found working on someone other than his owner's propertywithout 
a ticket signed by the owner and one witness. This bill applied 
CO: NOtConly “city but plantation ayes” 

In December, 1823, a bill was passed to prohibit black 
sailors from leaving their ships. Ideally this bill was to keep 
foreign blacks, specifically the West Indians, from mingling and 
exchanging ideas with Charleston blacks. Being detrimental to 
Charleston shippers and a center of controversy, it wat soon 
wees sas © 

The laborers expressed the general fear of the public in 
an advantageous petition from Richland Senne The petition 
dealt with a vital issue of community concern and one endangered 
by the alarming practice (hiring slaves) which had been manifested 


2 The Author unable to find the original bill referred back to the 


36th General Assembly, 2nd session, to a bill to amend the 6th 
section of an act intitled "An Act for the Better Regulation and 
Government of Free Negroes and Persons of Colour and for other 
Purposes" ratified December 23, 1822; South Carolina Archives. 


Slavery (Petition-No Date) Sundry Wharf owners; Charleston; petition 
bO.-repeal ‘Badd Of December 23, 1623: prohibiting black sai lors. from 
leaving ships; South Carolina Archives 


Slavery=ned. petition of Sundry Citizens Of Richland District and Of 
Columbia praying that a law be passed to prevent the practice of 
Negroe slaves hiring their time from their owners; South Carolina 
Archives. 


py Une recent occurences in Charleston. The principle plot and 
scheme Originated withing the very class of the black population 
under consideration; the hired slave. These people were able 

to labor at cheaper rates than the free white population of same 
employments; thus, they monopolized in a great measure the different 


mechanical trades; "too frequently at the expense and sacrifice 


of the industrious white mechentol,” whose only means of subsistance 
and perhaps that of a numerous family, depended upon his exertions. 
The petitioners went on by saying the demoralizing effects the 
practice produced were daily demonstrated by the dissolute lives of 
the licensed slaves and by the ruinous influence they had on other 
slaves - evil was exhibited among the black class who had been 
trained in various mechanical professions. 

Tradesmen were not solely the object of attack: Negro clerks 
aiso shared the attention. Public reading schools for colored were 
decidedly injurious. Blacks did not need to read to perform their 
slave duties. Reading would enable them to communicate among 
themselves, carry on an illicit trade, and evade those regulations 
intended to prevent confederations among them. The law prohibiting 
them being taught had to be strictly enforced. With blacks that 
could read it would be difficult to distinguish between free and 
Slave; hence, it would be extremely difficult to detect violations 
of the law. These authors were able somehow to distinguish between 
a faculty for reading and writing, reading being He eect object- 
lonable. Without a contribution to their comfort, reading could 


Seriously affect the peace and good order of society. Some people 


Ibid: 


found to their liking the distribution of inflamatory writings 
among the black community. These publications could not fail 
to be injurious. Prohibiting free persons of color was the 
only course seen. 

Reading and writing was a good prerequisite for clerks 
and many colored persons held such positions. They were employed 
as salesmen in stores and shops, generally as clerks or traders 
of different description. It not only drove the white population 
‘from employments, which had afforded support to many, but intro- 
duced the colored population, and especially slaves, into 
Situations which were inconsistent with their conditions. The 
system of slavery was so interwoven with white society that all 
precautions had to be taken to maintain the state of order in 
peace, and security had to be permanently established and regular- 
ly maintained. On these points the owner must yeild to the state. 

This document made two points quite clear. Slaves should 
not be allowed to learn to read for fear of them reading aboli- 
tionist material. The second point was the competition between 
the races. Slaves deprived whites of jobs and they came,close to 
the white man's life and consequently became dissatisfied. The 
supposition commonly held about the inherent inferiority of 
slaves presented quite a pressure point concerning Negroes in 
“white collar". jobs. This was especially of the poor whites who 
could only maintain a nebulous form of superiority with their 


skin color - the economic barrier had been broken. During this 


Slavery - petitions, 1826 - Charleston City Council to the House 
of Representatives, praying for an act to regulate the hiring 
out of slaves; to prevent colored persons from acting as clerks 
in stores, South Carolina Archives, 


period in Charleston the white worked desperately to reinforce 
his position in society. 

An example of the extreme to which they went is presented 
in a petition from Kershaw County, December, 1828, asking for 
a law to prevent Negroes from being present for Military Review. 1° 
It was a common practice to have Negroes in the military bands. 
The evil of this practice was the necessary presence of slaves 
and free men of color on the muster grounds and in military par- 
-ades. It was felt that by witnessing military functions, the 
slaves would become acquainted with the use of arms and the in- 
stitutions of war. These citizens furthermore wished to prevent 
them from hearing martial music which was "calculated to fire their 
bosums (sic) with feelings which might cause them to rise up 
with desctructive fury and destroy the peace and lives of the 
citizens. "t1 

Of course, by this time the businessmen and wharf owners 
had overcome their fear of a slave rebellion in hopes of more 
wealth stymieing in the process the hopes of the white labor. 
The Bill ratified the 23rd of December, 1822, was of little 
consequence once the fear of rebellion was tucked away. Loopholes 
could be found; however, the Bill prohibiting black sailors from 


leaving their ship was damaging to the commerce of the city. 


10 
Slavery - Petiton, 1828 ~ Sundry Citizens of Kershaw District 
to the House of Representatives that slaves and free persons 
of color may be forbidden from being musicians in the Military - 
Corps of the state and other things. South Carolina Archives. 


11 
ibid. 


The businessmen's move can be illustrated with a Bill previous- 
ly penteenea, Because of the Act forbidding Negro sailors 
from leaving their ships, many ships were forced to bypass 
Charleston. With no uniform system of prohibition (Georgia had 
just repelled a similar bill), these ships docked in other 
Southern ports. Greatly affected were the Charleston ship 
masters. The bonds and finés for black sailors were a heavy 
inconvenience; furthermore, few whites worked as cooks or 
‘stewards; they disdained ship work Negroes traditionally did. 
Also involved was the inefficienteand uselessness of the bill. 
Expreilence proved that they were liable to perpetual evasion and 
infractions. While they embarrassed commerce, they could not 
prevent the entrance of colcred persons by land. The severity 
of the law defeated itself. Not pertinent to the discussion, 
but a major part of the bill, was the questions of constitution- 
ality of a city regulating foreign trade. Many slaves could he 
found on the ships over the seas. 

With the repealing of the harshest bills and the fading 
of Vesey's influence, the hiring out returned to the proportion 
of the early 1800's. Once again as in 1819, the slaves and free 
men of color achieved a measure of economic success. They were 
engaged in at least thirty branches of work in Se eaton. 
The poor whites.made a small net gain but the businessmen again 


turned to the hiring and trading with slaves. 


i2 sy. 
Slavery (Petition-no date) Sundry Wharf owners; Charleston 


South Carolina Archives 


13 Fitchett, E. Horace, "The Tradidtions of the Free Negro in 
Charleston, South Carolina," Journal of Negro History, XXI 
{April, 1940); 143. 
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Now that the foreign trade was picking up, concern 
arose over theft on the wharf and trading with slaves. Cotton 
and rice, necessarily, had to lie on the wharves of Charleston 
(especially cotton) with all the disadvantagses (exposure to 
weather and other misfortunes). Since slaves and free men of 
color frequented the wharves, they could easily steal the cotton. 
Laws existed requlating trade with slaves. This traffic was 
rendered legal by the production of a written permit. People 
wanted a profit; they traded with slaves. The ticket was easily 
obtained from irresponsible whites and owners or slaves that could 
read and write. Because of the increased amount of 
trade with foreign countries, the rate of stealing increased. 
The complexities of the laws made it difficult for convictions. 
A measure that held much support was making it illegal to trade 
with slaves with or without a ticket. The master of the slave 
could trade for him with but little inconvenience and would enable 
legal transactions, discouraging plundering. Happily for the 
slaves, however, this measure was never eaeetea. 

One finds in the 1830's, 1840's and 1850's much of the 
same type of petitions as in the dark days of Vesey. Their basic 
aim was to prevent any slaves from leaving his plantation for work 
in the city. The separation would be agreeable to the white 
Mechanics who would use any method to suppress their competition 


and to the hardy white souls who were terrified of a coming 
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Slavery (Petition - No Date) Sundry Wharf owners 


South Carolina Archives. fe 
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rebellion. These petitions never reached the floor of the house. 
Of course, the slave and free man of color were still rigidly 
controlled. An ordinance ratified 25 April, 1843 in Charleston 
concerning the licensing of drays and carts required a Negro to 
present a certificate signed by at least three respectable in- 
habitants of the city stating the Negro was the owner of the said 
cart. White persons took an oath; Negroes were required to show 
proof. A Negro convicted of breaking this ordinance could be 
confined in the workhouse and kept at hard labor for up to twenty 


days.?° 


There were bills to increase punishment of unlawful 
trading with slaves from a fine to imprisonment to whipping. 
A bill presented in December of 1840 would limit any kind of 
skilled job to those found on the plantation. They aid not want 
slaves to learn city trades as apprentices. Negro competition 
went higher than the poor whites. Merchants and shop keepers of 
Camden petitioned to revise an act to increase the penalties 
inflicted on persons who traded with Negroes.!° 
In 1858 the white mechanics were still complaining that: 

"a baneful evil exists in our City and State at large, 

to wit; the hiring by slaves of their own time, affecting 

not only the interests of the Mechanic, and working man, 

but also the owner of the slave, as well as the property 


itself, and whereas at several periods our legislature have 
PPL 


ms) 
enacted laws which are as yet a dead letter." . 


A digest of Ordinances of the City Council of Charleston. 1783 
to. 1844, Pe 42 Spun. Th Cy me alin |e has, Ih } b are. en fi if 


Lg é 
Because these petitions never readhed the house, there is no 


record beyond the original douument and subcommittee reports. 
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Not all the white inhabitants of Charleston used the same 
arguments against the hired slaves. An article in the Charleston 
Courier dated September 12, 1850 asked for a correction of the 
laws dealing with the hired slaves. Out of 14,000 sleves in 
Charleston, it was herd to find many that were not lazy as a 
result of hiring eut procedures. "They need to return to a 


‘ 


regular life and to domestic control by their master." There 


were not enough servents for menial offices in the families 

of Charleston; people had to go begging for servants ~ there 
was a shortage. The cause was thet slaves who were hired out 
fast became vagabonds and speedily became unfit for domestic 
service. When hired ovt, they hed a life of idleness which was 
more agreeable to them than sa life of steady employment, so the 
critic thought. 

Naturally, as man advances in history, he becomes more 
integrated .ithin his environment; thus it should follow, despite 
the black crises, the Neard bills would necessarily become 
more lenient as the black moved within the white economic world. 
At the turn of the 19th Century, the Charleston slave was heavily 
regulated concerning their hiring out practices. Of course, 
the black péople had found ways to avoid some restrictien of 
hiring out, but this class did not grow to any size until the 
1810's. <A socisl problem then arose involving the «white mechanics. 


[hie class came in direct cont lictiuwith the hired claves on two 


lL t.. 8 i ‘| ,Y tu e 1 8 

¢ continued: of Charleston for more effectual legislation for 
the prevention of slaves hiring out their own time for other 
people, South Carolina Archives. 


major points: First, not only were the slaves able to compete 
successfully for "white" jobs, they were cheaper. Second, being 
on the bottom rung of the social ladder, the whites were very 
jealous of their assumed superiority over the blacks and 
detested the economic growth of blacks, and the forced 
familiarity on the jobs with blacks. Consequently, the 
whites would not work any jobs given blacks, 

The white mechanics worked against the merchants 
yho held 2 favorable opinion of the cheap black labor 
vatil 1822,and Denmark Vesey's attempt to rebel. The 
fear of black power unified the white people and a hersh 
suppression of the hired slave resulted, which lasted into 
the late 1820's. Management overcame their feers in favor 
of profits and eased the harshest bills. 

With the gradual loss of the businessmen's support, 
the white mechanic slid back to his predicament of con- 
petition with slaves. An added goal was an attempt to 
separate the city and plantation slaves to keep the latter 
the city's population, 


from increesin 
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Until the-Civil War began the white mechanics com+« 


c 


plained and wished for the good old days while the business- 
men end owners commented over the properous times. The 
hired slave was a small part of the Southern life in 
Charleston; he swayed with the economic tide and whims of a 


fanciful society. 


TROUBLESOME PROPERTY: FUGITIVES, SABOTEURS, AND MALINGERERS 


Slaves in the South reacted in various ways to the situation in which 
they found themselves, Often a slave gave the outward appearance of being 
satisfied to carry out his role even though he was very discontented. 
Reported incidents of malingerers, saboteurs, and fugitives demonstrate 
the unhappiness of the slaves. It must be noted that every MeL se nig (or 
obstinate bondsman was not always making a conscious protest against 
bondage. | 

Slave women found that they could avoid working in the fields by 
becoming pregnant or at least telling the overseer that they were "in the 
family way." He could not argue with them about their condition and thus 
they escaped field work for a time. Powdered mustard was used on the tongue 
by one slave. This gave his tongue a foul appearance when he was to be 


examined by the doctor and perhaps he could escape cheres for 2 day.” 


¢ 


Instances of various destructive acts carried out by the slaves are 


» The slaves had to be 


wa 


evidenced in court records and plantation diarie 
supervised very closely. Otherwise they would abuse horses and mules, 
plow and hoe badly, damage crops, kill young plants or pick unfit cropse 
Jemes Hammond stated in his diary: “I find hocehands chopping up cotton 
dreadfully and begin to think that my stand every yeer has been ruined in 


this way ¢#? Slaves would place dirt or rocks in their cotton baskets to 


ikKenneth Me Stampp, The Peculiar Institution, (New Yerk: 1961), Do 986 
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3James Hammond Diary, entry for June 7, 1839, MSS in South Caroliniana 
library, University of South Carolina, Hereinafter abbreviated Se. Ge 


escape punishment for loafing during the day. Thus it weuld appear that 
they had gathered their daily quota.4 Some slaves stole food to increase 
or enrich their diets, Still others stole from their masters in order that 
they might enjoy some of the comforts in which their masters dwelled.? 

For revenge slaves often committed permanently destructive acts. 
William Smith's petition in 1809 to the Senate of South Csrolina asked 
compensation for his Negro George who was executed as a result of his 
established guilt in setting fire to a parcel of rye and a cotton machines © 
Also there is a record of three slavese=two owned by William Smith and one 
owned by John Todde=--who attempted to poison William Smith, ¢ George lo 
Zeigler petitioned the South Carolina Senate praying that they consider a4 
compensation for him in light of the execution of one of his slaves for 
burning the mill of Captain James P, Corbein in Saint Mathews Parish, South 
Carolinas® 

Southern newspapers contained advertisements of varying lengths to 
inform the populace of the flight of a slave and the reward which could be 
obtained for his capture and return, These notices could easily be spotted 
by their headings of ten dollars reward, twenty-five dollars reward, fifty 
dollers reward, end sometimes one hundred dollars rewarde Jn the left 
corner there was a rude depiction of a Negro in flight, carrying in one 
hand or thrown over his back on a stick a bag representing food for a few 


days. The occurrences which led the slaves to flee from their masters were 


AStampp, Pe 100. 
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south Carolina Senate Journal, 1809. MSS in South Carolina Archives. 
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diverse, The threat of a whipping for laziness or misconduct could be 
sufficient cause for a slave's flight, Often a slave fled in order to reach 
his wife and children from whom he had been separated.? These articles from 
three editions of the Charleston Courier illustrate this: 


WALKED OFF 
From the subscriber on or about the first day of June 
last a Negro Fellow named BILLY. When he walked off he 
wore grey pantaloons and jacket. Billy is about 5 feet 4 
inches in height, stout and well proportioned, has a very 
good expression and always apparently in good humor, He 
has had the small pox and is very much marked in the face 
with them. He has a wife at the plantation of the Estate 
of George "Barton of Christ Church Parish; also, a brother 
at the Estate of the (alt =<Captain Brandt. A reward of $15 
will be paid for the sate delive ony of the said fellow to 
the master of the work house or $20 for proof he is or 
has been harbored by any person, 
Bdward Legare, agent 
for Mary Legare 10 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 

To be paid for the apprehension of the subse spc te 
Mulatto Fellow PETER who abseconded on the 24th of Apri 
last. He is about twenty-five years of age 5 feet 8 or 
9 inches high,of yellow complexion with straight black 
hair and has a mole on one of hi Sree He is well 
known in the city being formerly the property of Mr. 
le Bleux Dyer, King Street, and goes by the name of 
Peter Youngblood, It is supposed he may have gone to 
Beavfort, S. Ge as he has a wife on Mrs. Hamilton's 
plantation in the neighborhood; or that he may be empleyed 
in fishing as he owned a boat previous to his running 
ewaye An additional reward of $20 will be paid on proof 
to conviction of his being harboured by any white or 
free person of color, 
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See Charleston Courier, August 25, 1823, September 30, 1828, April 1é, 
1830, March 11, 1834, and June 9, 18403 H. Mo Henry, The Police Control of 
the Slave in South Cato lane (Emory, Virginia: 1914), pe 718.2’ 
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harleston Courier, September 30, 1828. 


itpia., August 29, 1830. 


A REWARD OF FIFTY OR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

Fifty dollars will ke paid for epprehension and 
delivering at the work house my Negro man STEPHEN 
who absconded in September 1830 with a ticket in 
search of a master. He is about 5 feet & or 10 
inches high,raised on the eastern shore of Virginia, 
stout built, well formed, speaks good English, is © 
inelined to be plausible when spoken to, a light 
black complexion, high forehead, small whiskers, is 
getting grey hairse=aged about 45 to 50 years. He 
knows how to read and no doubt how to write, He is 
well known about the city having been my storeman 
for 16 years and is a shoe maker by trade, has a 
free wife at Mr. Robert Andersons in King Street, 
The $100 will be paid on proof to conviction that 
he has been harbored by any white person or free 
person of color. 

P. Javein'* 


It is interesting to note the opinion held by masters that their slaves 
were content in their state on the plantation before they fled. 

In some cases it has been found that Slaves fled to escape from being 
sold to someone in the Deep South, The slaves would often return of their 


accord after hiding for a few days in the woods or swamps. | 


Since few slaves betrayed runaways it was common to find slaves 


aA. 2 


harboring runawayse Groups of fugitives sometimes established camps in the 
woods... They attempted to grow their own food or raided nearby farms to 

gain necessities, This article from the Marion Star of June 18,1861 describes 
one such camp: 


RUNAWAYS «---Last Tuesday a party of gentlemen from this 
place went-in search of runaways who were thought to 
be in a swamp two miles from here, A trail was dis= 
covered which, winding ebout much, conducted the party 
to a knoll in the swamp on which corn, squashes and 
peas were growing and a camp had been burnt. Continu- 
ing the search, another patch of corn, etc., was 


I2Glement Faton, A History of the Old South, (New Yorks 1966), pe 251e 
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found and a camp from which several negroes fled, 
leaving two small negro children, each about a year 
Oldeeelhere were several guns fired at the negroes 
who fled from the camp but none proved effectual, 
The camp seemed well provided with meal, cooking 
utensils, blankets, eté. The party returned, having 
taken the two children, twelve guns and one axeeec 
Means should immediately be taken for the capture 

ef these runaways, as they are probably lurking 
about this place, !4 


+ 


Various laws were passed in the attempt to control the slaves. A 


provision of 1740 made it the duty of any person capturing a runaway slave 
to return him to his master immediately or turn him over to the sheriff 
within four days. It was unlawful for a captor to keep a runaway as he 
could secretly use the slave until his master found him. Upon claiming a 
slave the master was required to pay for the expenses cf his slave's cons 
finement,. If after eighteen moiths a slave remained unclaimed he would 
2 sold at public auctien to defray the expenses of his stay. !? 

During the 1820's South Carolina established the following regulations 

to prevent free Negroes and persons of color from entering the state: 


ie that if any slave is brought in from the West 
indies, Mexico, South America, Europe, or any sister 
state North of the Potomac the person bringing him 
in shall become the property cf the state, 

2e that if any free Negro or person of color comes 
into this state on board of any vessel he shall be 
immediately put in gaol and on saijJing the captain 
is bound to take him away under a penalty of $1000 
and imprisonment not exceeding 6 months, 

3e if the colored person is the descendent of free 
Moors, Indians, and Lascars and not sailing under 
the flags of the nations to which such colored 
persons, respectively belong, the captain of the 
packet or merchant vessel in which he arrives must 
moor his vessel in the stream at least 150 yards 
from the wharf and unload and load with lighters or 
forfeit $1000, | 


lAverion Star, June 18, 1861. 


Henry, PDe 149120. 


l6Southern Patriot February 10,1826. 


It was further stated that "any person who knowingly and willingly intere 
fered with the apprehension of runaways wevld be subject to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars end imprisonment not exceeding six months,"17 
The other southern states also had regulations similiar to theses 

Graded tortures existed for the runawaye They varied "in severity 
from slitting the nose to cutting off one foot,"18 [It was the duty of the 
master to inflict the deemed punishment. Probably whipping was the most 
severe punishment as mutilation if permanent would make the slave less 
usefule 

The records of the South Carolina Senate Committee on Claims contain 
several cases in which compensation was asked for injuries received while 
trying to capture runeway slaves. In one instance William B. Villard of 
Barnwell District, South Carolina was returning from his fields and spottec 
a strange Negro, When he spoke to the Negro the man turned and rane 
Villard pursued the Negro who turned upon him with a large carving knife and 
a hatchet. <A seutfle followed and Villard was severely wounded, Afterwards 
he was confined to bed as a result of a contusion and several broken ribs. 
Thus his family was deprived of his work. Villard was granted a three 
hundred dollar renumeration by the committee, 19 

In a petition of 1808 William Fairley of Orangeburgh District, South 
Garolina asked compensation for wounds received while taking a runaway slave, 
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Wsouth Carolina Senate Committee Notes, 1813. 


Jack, back to his owner, Timothy Barton, Jack had attempted to escape 
from Fairley's custody. In the attempt Fairley was wounded in several placese 
Fairley was granted a reward for his acts.“ 

A patrol of white men consisting of a captain and three other members 
was formed to enforce the laws. Once every two weeks or more often in times 
of emergency, they were required to patrol the country. Their duties 
consisted of searching the Negro cabins for firearms and flogging any slaves 
found on the roads at night without a passe The patrol captured runaways 


for which they received six dollars per capture”! 


Slaves in the South expressed cpposition to their bondage by unintentional 
and deliberate actions. Tnrough carelessness they breke tools and tore up 


fields while they also deliberately devised ways to escape work. Often 
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aggravated by their place on the plantation, sleves resorted t 


escape, All these were positive moves in rebellion against the slavery 
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in truth, no insurrection in the meking, The mayor was now un-- 
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cecided, but not unalarmed. The black men, with the exception 


we 


of William Paul, were released, but the cit*!s vatrol\s were 


strenethened, There was little to do but watch and wait.” 
Arter almost a week, another slave corroborated 


Willian Faul's story. On gune 14th, the authorities ware told 
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that there was, indeed, @n insurrection. in the offing, and 
while it had been originally planned for July 2, the date for 
the uprising had now been moved up te the night of Sunday, 
the 16th of June ~ only 48 hours away. The city authorities 
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The story of a e nemed Jess 
orta 


the conspiacy. 


by more testimony. 


brought out, Khich was imp 


or 


the extent of Jesse was sent by Vesey, on 


the morning of the 16th of June, to go into the country 
around leston, to signal the forces there to begin the 
insurrection, He rer made it, because he was turned back 
at the city limits by military patrols, After that, he said, 


Charles I told him that Monday Gell and Ned 

called the insurrection off, Finally, Jesse admitted that he 
hed never attempted to go into the country at all. This point 
was significant in that it suggested that perhaps there was 
no force in the country after all, Certainly, Jesse did not 


2 
know, 


After the conclusion of these preliminary findings, 
and after the hangings of July end, which included Dennark Vesey 
and Peter Poyas, the triel entered a new phase, Cross examine 
ation to determine the particulars of the plot became Unneces.. 
sary, as the court ‘becane faced with a rash of confessions, 
From July 12 to 17 , Bacchus Hammett, Snart Anderson, William 
Golcock, and nl all confessed to being conspirators and gave 
more details of the plot, William Colcock claimed that there 
were 100 horseuen in on the plot, but the court never ree 
ceived any further information on this point. Host of their 
testimony was redundant end incons sequential, but the fact that 
confessions were now being offered was note? 

Thros confessions in particuiar shaped the course 
of the trial from this time on. Between the 10th and the 13th, 
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Jessets last name is unknown. 

2 ie | a ~ .* 5 
Transcript, there is only one other mention of any force in the 
. and that was only as a storage place for arns - which 
were also never produced (except 6 pikes) ~ so the theory of an 
oxira-Chonleston foree becomes rather shakey, 

Charleston Mercury, June 29, 1822, South Caroliniana Library. 
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" "Y's true ident ity was withheld at the request of the court, 
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ment for the Negro, the slave-oimer revealed a sensitivity to the 
pultisnmenss receivea oy his sleves. ‘The slave-oimer therefore, asked 
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TEE CHARLESTON FIRE SCARE OF 1826 


Henry L. Hall 


Charleston, South Carolin& was the most e@ristocretic city in 
$ 


America. By @ll rights, Charleston deserved the title of "unofficial 


1 


capital of the lowcountry" and " 


was in every sense a planter's city." 
In thia city of elegance and culture was an uneasy relation between 
master and slave. An unconfortsble, better yet, dangerous margin 
between the number of Negroes and whites grew. By 1850, Negroes 


Pr, 


2 e 2 > 2 ° 
outnumbered whites three to one. This margi 


3 


became even more pro- 


nounced with each scutbrealk of sleve peat. This Southern cit 


4 Z 
tv waa 


peopled by @ landed gentry which made ite fortunes from cotton snd rice 
produced by slave lebor. During the 1820's, slavery which was regarded 
somewhat passively outside the South, became a point of friction 
between the planters and abolitionists. 

In 1822, Charleston was shocked to discover a plot by sleves to 
revolt. Fortunately for the city, the plan of Denmark Vesey was dis- 
covered before it could be put into effect. However, the very idea 
of the planned insurrection caused many a Charlestonian a sleepless 


night. Four years later, Charleston was plagued by arsonists for 


Li 


luslliem W. Frechling, Frelude to Givil War; The Nullification 
Controversy in South Caroline, 1616-1836. (New York: Harper & Row, 


The planters secretly feared their slaves rising up and 
murdering them. .It was generally egreed that if the elaves ever 
found out that their white masters were efraid of them that they 
would become unruly and difficult to handle. The white planters 
feared, not so much mass insurrections, but individuel instances 
of whites having their throats cut or being tortured by rebellious 
Negroes. One case which brought horror to many whites occurred in 
North Garolina. Two slaves resentful ef being punished, poured 
boiling water down their mester's throate? Every "dark look" 
given by the slave caused endless discomfort end fear on the part 
of the planter. It was this state of perpetual uneasiness which 
motivated the planter to try to smother any antinslevery talk. 

This very volatile and unessy condition was the setting for 
Charleston's second confrontation with dissident slaves. The 
threat of fires set by Greonists lasted for over six montha and 
left Charlestonians with a very bad case of nerves. Any doubts 
ebcut the slave's ability te express his disaffection with the 
system of slavery were dispelled. The fires of Charleston not 
only destroyed the material wealth of many people but they also 
rekindled the fires of Southern radicalism which had e tight grip 
on the people of Scuth Carolina. / 


On Christmas Eve night, 1825, a fire destroyed several buildings 


oo ; 8. 
on King Street. Over $80,000 in property was lost. There were no 


Piilliem We Freehling in & lecture "Bleck Hietory" at St. Andrews 


Omeehling, Epe 51-545, 77-86. 


TIbide, pe 64. 
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{he Cherleston Southern Fetriot, December 24, 1825. 


witnesses to.how the fire started. Every night thereafter, a new 
fire was started, and not until six months later did the arsonists 
halt their destructive sete’. 

Cther examples of fires were the ones on the nights of December 
40, 1825 and January 10, 1826. The December fire took place in a 
grocery store on East Bay Street. Firemen quickly extinguished the 
fire before it became extensive. ? On Jenuery 10, a fire began in 
@ lumber yard during the night. With the aid of strong winds, the 


t 


fire spread from one building to the next. The Southern Fatriot’s 


account gives &n idea of the extent of the fire. 


"The flames were soon discovered to burst with a iv 
volume from the sides and roof of tne lumber house, 
owned by Messrs. Malby_and Dugger, in rear of their 
store on Old Street."* 


The fire spread to the adjecent buildings. Some of the buildings 
were 


"smith and Boisseau's Lumber Rouse; Stiles Stable; Brander 
Cooper's Shop; Head's Lumber House; Akm's Lumber House, 
occupied by Danns; Lumber House, Old Gustom House, Black= 
smith's shop, belonging to Jones' estate; Dufell 's Lia eer 

House, besides one or two emall kouses, sheds, etc." 


More than forty buildings were destroyed and countless fortunes 

lay smoldering in the ashes. The newspapers noted that "there is 
no doubt entertained that the scene of wide spread destruction was 
nl 


the work of the same vile incendiary. There were no suspects or 


~~ 


-——- 


I Tre Charleston Mercury, December 30, 1825 


O socuthern Fatriot, January ll, 1826 


errests. Immediate action had to be taken. As a result, the City 
: & : : 14 
Council offered a $500 reward for the aprrehension of the arsonist. 
Cn January 13, two separete fires destroyed about $4000 or 
printing equipment and supplies on Fearl Street, while on Gold Street 
1 ° - 3 15 ne aL 4. ° 
& carpenter's shop was thoroughly incinerated. Moet of the fires 
had been located mostly in stables, offices, and other buildings, but 
on the 16th the arsonists began to set fire to uhe homes of Charles- 
TONIANS o 
The entire city was terrified, scarely daring to think of where 
the next fire might oceur. On the 16th, packages of "combustible" 
materiale were found in the stable of a Mra. Thomas on King Street 
end also in the pentry of a Mr. Martin of Bleck-Bird Alley. A 
fourth alarm was sounded when the work of -ersonists was discovered 
in Baptist town on Church street. t© A witness to the fire, Mr. Jemes 
Edwerd Calhoun attended a dance in the vicinity. The effair was 
prematurely ended by the cry of "Firel" which carried the partygoers 
17 


cut into the street to see the spectacle in the Adjacent building 
The Southern Petriot said thet "the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the citizens and city authorities is necessary. The present 
i : 2. -] Lf 18 bw ee ns 
state is one of great alarm and denger. More and more, the fires 


caused immense damage to the city, not merely material things, but 


flso added to the mental anxiety of the people. As the fires 


Wipid., Jamary 12, 1826. 
Divide, January 14, 1826. 
16ipid., January 17, 1826. 
lljemes Edwerd Calhoun Diary, entry for Januery 16, 1626. 
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Southern Fatriot, January 17, 1826. 


continued, a closer watch wes kept over homes and buildings. Potential 
disasters were averted by vigilant citizens. For example, Mr. Canletoo 
found a package of "combustibles" under his counting house on Fitz- 

19 


simmon's wharf. Another attewrt was aborted when the City Fatrol 


; * a 2 O 


discovered a "package of combustibles" on Wentworth Street.” 


On February 1, @ suspect was arrested under "suspicious circun- 

12 a ‘ ; _ ; 
stances."*! The Southern Fatriot aaid that "suspicion having attached 
to the same individusl whese errest and release was noticed Thuraday, 


on : —" 
he has again epprehended," The general populace, leerning of the indi-~ 


vidual's second arrest would surely have murdered him had great restraint 


An ettempt to set fire to Mr. Isaih Moses! house was discovered 
ump the fence, which circumstences 
leading to immediate search was made, when a parcel of combustibles 
thet hed just begun to take fire, were found ."°9 
In June of 1826, a Negro woman named Winnie was caught trying 
to set fire to her master's nousee Under interrogation she revesled 
that she and two men had planned to burn her mester's house down and 
thet her fellow conspirator Wolfe had told her "when the barns were 


burned that it would not be the lest house thst would be sumed 8" 


Lipide, February 1, 1826. 


Ibid., February 2, 1826. 


elinia., 


22 thid., February 4, 1826. 
2 Tbid., February 6, 1826. 


] . ° a %12 2 
e4Governor Richard I. Manning papers, June 6, 1826, Williams-Chesnut- 
Menning paepere. 


If she was truthful about the plan it most likely did not include any 
more people than those three that were caught. 
. On 

On dune 26, 1826, a fire burned over $100,COC in property.°?This 
gigantic disaster marked the unofficial cessation of the fire scare. 
The villain or villains were never caught. Only one or two slaves 
were ever brought to trial. Most likely their indictwents were more 
a result of offering appeasement to the citizens than it was actually 
claiming thet it had ceptured the ringleaders. 
& notice in the Southern Patriot in Cctcober of 1626 by one of 
the major insurance companies, placed the blame for the prolonged 
period of fires on the fire department. Accusing it of incempetence 
and demanding immediate improvements, the insurance company was as 

ee a i 20 
much in the dark as was the fire department at who vas the real villain. 
Fech branch of the city government tried to place the bleme on someone 
else, but the plenter knew who the culprit was. This realization 
frightened him all the more. The planter knew that the Negro would 
have to be reckoned with. What made this so devastating to the planter 
was thet he begen to think that it might have to be on the Negro's 
terms. Already, the Negro slaves had thoroughly disrupted the comfort 
and bliss of the elite of Charleston. The beginning of trouble with 
slevee had started with Vesey and the fire scare and was not to end 


until their emencipation. 


The Black Seamen's Controversy, 1822-23 


by Michael R, Keech 


1e¢ Constitution of the United States nas given both the power 
and responsioility in the area of international affairs to the 
federal authority, in the past however, a state acting within the 


framework of its own governmenta 
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g 
governments and involved the United States in controversial disputes, 
A particular example of such an action was the Negro seamen's 
controversy of 1822-23, The state of South Garolinsa instigated the 
dispute oy the passage of acts concerned with the restriction of 


‘egro seamen from South Cerolina's ports, The reason provided 
by the South Carolina legisiature for the necessity of such an act 


vas the discovery of a slave insurrection plot in 1622 at Shsrleston, 


A free Negro, named Denmark Vesey, was charged as the leader of the 
insurrection, The people of Charleston believed that free Nesraes 
Teom the various ships docking in their harbor were guilty of Pilling 
the neads of the Charlesten slaves with tne idea that they deserved 
freedom, Vesey. himself, corresponded with a President Boyer in 


Port-1a-Prince, St, Domingo, in an attemot to ascertain whether the 


1 


he 


there would assist in the insurrection, 


letter to Boyer in care of a cook aboard a schooner thet was docked 


my 


in Gnerleston,” “the anstrrection scare pnd th 


¢) 


subsequent Law brought 
about the first and most significant court case of the Negro seamen's 


CONUFOVErsy. 


. 5 r ba) . wh ia he “ a Ss 4a To syyy a 4- i on 
Ihsonel iW, Kennedy and Thomas Parker, An Officisl report. of the 
c : com «| RS Ve * Fe We tat Gin Men epic mietctntge iss we y J ge ar 
Lrials of Sundry Negroes Cha reed with an Atten & to nalse an 
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Tae GASe Snvolved the thard s 


entitled, "An act for the better regulation cf free negroes and 
persons of colour,"¢ The third section reads, "that if any vessel 


shall come into any port or Harbor of this state from any other state, 
er Lorelen port, faving on board amy Pree negroes or persons of 
colour, ...SuGr free Yeorroes or persons of colom®’ shall be treble wo 


anid coniinéd im gaol Until Such vessel ¢leae out and départ 


fer 


be seize 
from this state, "2 The defendant in the case was a British seamen 
named Henry Hlkison, who served on the ship Homer out of Liverpool. 


Elkison was a mulatto British subject who was arr 
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arrival in Charleston, The defense attorney submitted two writs in 


an attempt to free Hlkisen from jail The first was a writ of Habeas 
Corpus and the second was a writ for de Homine replegianco, the 


object of the first wes the abgolute discharge from confinement Lor 


Blkison, After the rejection of the writ of Habeas Corcus the second 


weat propeséd Slkison's discharge on bail and the Nope that the 


te s rb aed 


3 


Validity of the lew under which tlkison was held would be tried, dudge 


William Johnson, a member of The United States Supreme Court as well 


7 . 


es @ judse of the Circuit Court or Uharleston, presided over time 


ta 


ease, Judge Jonnson ruled that the third section of the South Carolina 


vay 4 | 


act Vioheated the exclusive pight of the United States to résulate 


commerce and the "reciprocal liberty of commerce" specified in the 


Commercial Convention of 1815 and therefore it is unconsti LUbLoned 


: PS Lea he > 5 ean on e s (x 1 
and vold.* Johnson argued that if South Carolina could prohibit Great 


e [william Johnson], The Ovinion of Johnson in the Case of the 
British Seaman under the Third Section of a State Act,,.Henry ulicison v. 
Frpancis G, De Liesseline, {Charleston,1623), p.l. 


Britain from employing her colored. subjects or af the state was at 
liberty to prohibit the employment of Great Britain's subjects of 


4 


the Arrlican race, then why not prohibit her from using natives of 

ire lend. or Scotland, 2 Judge Johnson also criticized the act for the 
reason that arrested seamen unclaimed by their caotains are sold into 
slavery wWivn cne snériff receiving half of the slave sale procesds, 
The judge pointed te the irony of the arrest of seamen to prevent 


their mingling with the sleves, when in reality they may become slaves 


by 


bey 


themselves, Seaman Elkison.however, was returned to jail because 
Johnson was not at liberty to accept the writ of Habeas Corpus due 

bo the Judiejery A¢6.-or TICS. Blizison remained in jail until his ship 
left Charleston but the decision of Judge Johnson had ignited a 
COnUPOVersy Which 1D lared for some: tame, 

Many South Carolinians disagreed with tne opinions of Judge 
Johnson in Hlkison v. De Liesseline, Charleston newspapers carried 
frequent editorial criticism of Johnson's views as well as their own 
interpretation of the Negro seamen's law, The argument of B.F,Munt, 


a lawyer who represented the state of South Carolina against Henry 
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Blkison in the case, was supported by many e 
believed that the act did not conflict with the U 

Constitution or the Commercial Convention of 1815 wit! 
Any sovereign state, according to Hunt, had the rig 


4.3 la) 


entry of foreigners, and therefore to dictate the terms upon which 


these who were admitted might remain, ‘South Carolina, Hunt believed, 


> Thad jepuew 


Ophilip M, Hamer, Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Negro Se amen Acts, 1822-1248," Journal of Southern History, T (Pebruary, 


Cg 
193 Ns ped. 


is a sovereican state and her right to make laws in regard to her 

slave population Was part of the inalienable right of self-preservation, 
As a sovereign state South Carolina had not surrendered these rights 

to the Federal government, South Carolina was not bound by the 71815 
Commercial Convention wi 


it can have validity to bind the states, must be contained within 


e oid. 


the United States Constitution, / 


Judge Johnson was also criticized for his tendency to overlook 


as well as misinterpret certain South Garolina laws, The Judge! 


attack on the idea of the sale of unclaimed seamen into slavery was 


m 


challenged on ths basis of the Act of December 20, 1820, Johnson 


mm m 


apparently was unaware of the existence of the law, which was referred 
ia) Ae \ n e = J 
to in the act passed in 1622,% The Act of 1820 provided that any 


— 


tree person of color coming into the State, contrary to the Act, was 


apprehended and taken before a ma: 


sistrate, who ordered him to leave 
the State, 7 In other words, the free person of color was given the 
opportunity to leave South Cerolina instead of being sold immediately 
into slavery as Johnson presumed, In regard to Judge Johnson's belief 
that all versons with dark skin (British colonies) were considered 


"persons of color’ there was a misinterpretation on his part, The 


meaning of the phrase "persons of color" in the act applies to Negroes, 
Mulattoes, and Mestizoes only, 19 In short, the Judge has overloolred 


(ipid: 
oe 
[isacc b, rolmes and Robert Jd, Turnbull], Cardiniesis on the 
Arrest of a British Seaman (Charleston, 1623), p.1l2. 
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Caroliniensis," Charleston Mecury, August 15, 1823. 


the inherent r 


them by the Constitution, 


The British government was 


rights" of the individual state 


imorisonment of British seamen, 


as 


n 


the British 


actions of the 


Stratford Carning's 


some of South Carolin 


Congress.and they assured 
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not be enforced, |! 


South Garoline <1. tvatio 


however, was not remedied as Bri 


11 of 182, the President 


m wrote President 


Adams turned to his Attorney Ge 


ver 
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nations in PLGA 
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incompatible for sever 


The Constitution 
foreign nations 


a) 


commerce with 


liteamer, p.5. 
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nals represe 


the President 
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Ad 


was compatible wit 


une United 


gives the 
to 


December 


that are reserved to 
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not bo cept "the inherent 
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of South Carolina in regard to the 
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Under instructions from his government, 


ton protested vigorously the 


President of the ates, John 


aited several months before he replied 
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rings thes ia Lag b > With 
During these months Adams talked with 
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HvUAtLVES visks, 


tnat seamen's act would 


plied to Canning with the promise 


am 
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1 would be remedied, 


seamen 


tish 
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ams 


tera) He, Wirt, in to discover 


yi) 
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Staves. Wirt declared 


ral reasons: |3 


im) 


power 
Gongress, 


of the regulation of 


a 


ulation of Congress vessels navigated by colored 


men can ent rt in the Union, 


3.) No mention of color is made in the commercial treaty 
with Great Briteain, 
President Adams, after hearing wWirt's decision, made a final plea to 
the Governor of South Carolina, The Governor replied indirectly to 
the President and Great Britain in a message to the State Senate of 


South Carolina on November 25, i102 when he said: 


"South Carolina has the right to interdict the entrance 
of such persons into her eid whose organization of mind, 
habits associations, render them peculiarly calculated to 
disturb the peace and ee of the State, in the same 
menner as she can prohibit those inflicted with infectious 
diseases, to touch her shores, The law of self-preservatien 
derives its authority from a higher source than any municipal 
laW....this necéssity of self-preservation, is alone to be 
determined by the power to be preserved, "14 
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By an overwhelming majority 


which declared that the right of self-preservation, was "paramount to 


all Laws, all Treaties, all Consti and would never "be 
renounced, compromised, controlled, or participnated with any power 


whatever,"'15 South Carolina had rejected any idea on the modification 


a7 


of the law regarding Negro seamen, 
In conclusion, the Black Seamen's Controversy originated with 


the discovery of a slave insurrection plot at Charleston, South Carolina 
6 eenerated a fear among many white South 


pelier that free black seamen 
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who resided in South Carolina while their ships were in port there, 


poisoned the minds of South SGarolina slaves with the talk o 


a 
an 


; oe: ee ee a 
necessity of freedom for the black people, In,patnetic attempt at 


tHamer, p.11., 


self-protection for her slave based economy South Carolina passed 
acts to prevent these free "outsiders" from mingling with her slave 
population, Although Great Britain protested the arrest of her 
subjects in South Carolina to the federal authority in the United 
States, the South Carolinians succeeded in their assertion of the 
doctrine of state rights, One cannot help but question the fact 
that the fear of the South Sarolinians was substantial in itself, to 
overrule such a standings law as the following taken from the Commerci 
Treaty of the United States and Great Britain of 1815 
! “VI Li i] s 
‘The inhabitants of the two countries resoectively 
shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers 
in the Verritories aforesaid to which other foreigners 
are permitted to come, to enter into the same and to 
remain and — in any parts of the said Territories 
respectively, "10 
It seems thet none of the members of the United States should have wIKA 
extraordinary powers as to overrule standing agreements between two 


major nations, 


165, Ting oe Acts Pertaining to 


(Charleston, 1825), 
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Free Negrocs in Ante-bellum South Carolina 


R, Blair Rankin, Jr. 


"Pree persons of colour" were a definite minority in Ante-bellua 


inal aa) 


South Carolina. They were, for the most part, a bother to slave holders, 


representing a potentially disrupting influence on Negroes in captivity. 


1B 

While the general mood was one of apprehension, there wei'e definite 
instances in which whites took it woon themselves to promote and aid 
the free Nerro, Feelings on both sides can be observed in the doce 
unents and writings of the period. 

Petitions by free Negroes requesting freedom for their enslaved 
kinfolk (manumission), mless containing some "peculiar featwe," were 
more eften than not repealed on the grounds that to grant passage would 
"depart from the principles and policy of the law which forbids th 
emancipation of slaves." An excellent illustration of this sort of 
reasoning is seen in the Comittee on Colored Population's admitting 
that there were circumstances in the case of Priscilla Jessup wanting 


her husband freed which did arouse sympathy, but they held stammchly 


to the belief that it was the "true policy of the State vigilantly 


Petitions concerning Willian Jackson wanting his wife and children 
freed, 1853, Free Persons of Color during Slavery-South Carolina Archives 
(here and after abbreviated as FPCSSCA) Petition by persons of the 
Richland District concerning James Patterson, 1838, FPCS.5CA, Possible 
reason for its rejection might also lie in the fact that the petition 
hoped the granting of freedom to Patterson's family would encourage 
Wsimilar conduct in others of his grade," 


(2) 


to guard against what might becorie an abuse of sympathyeecee" tt wag 
as though some rarnrant fear removed the human element when legislating 


on free Negroes, The only case regarded favorably was one in which the 


Ww 


children born of a free Negro, Moses Irvine, were granted freedom, 

In 1817 a petition by "sundry free people" to buy two lots of land 
for a burial ground in Ragsborough was recormmendéd” for approval. 
In contrast, nearly forty years later in 1855 a similar request by 
Charleston free Kerroes was turned,down, possibly because the group 
also wanted to incorporate into an association for rerdering aid to 
members “in cases of distress." The rejection served as evidence of the 
fear white men possessed toward Negro attempts at organizing in South 
Carolina. 

The reasons for this fear were adequately stated by the South Carolina 
Association which sought to correct the dangers threatenin 


their "prosperity 


2 


4 


a Slave-holding-State," They expressed a concern for communication 


ies) 
ies 


eu. ft 


between blacks-of the North and Souths "To permit a free intercourse to 


Petition by Priscilla Jessup requesting her husband be freed, 1845, 
FPCS&SCA « 


Petitions concerning Moses Irvine, 1836, FPCS~SCAg A petition by 
free slave Allen Kelly, Re eae that his SON, Ceorge, whom he had 
bought’ in 1821-for $504,be freed was granted no decision, by committee. 
Nels > FPCS.SCA, 


Petition to buy burial land, 1817, FPCS-SCA, 


Petition to incorporate, 1856, FPCS.SCA. 


¢ 


- (3) 


exist...between our slaves and their (the North's) free persons of colour, 
Jould b@,.to invite rew attempts at insurrection,” They also felt con- 
cern for the influence from the free Negroes of the British West-India 
Islands, The Association requested that free coloreds be prohibited fron 
visiting the northern and eastern states, Similar feelings were ex- 
pressed in white petitions asking that free Negroes be prevented from 
entering the state, and that all persons be prohibited from enan- 


as 


cipating slaves, unless within twelve months these emancipated slaves 
7 

leave the state, Harsher sentiments, and a better insight into the 
thoughts of certain individuals of the period were revealed in a statement 
from Horry District. They worried of the free Negroe's affect on slaves, 
stating that they (free Negroes) were "a class typical of what the whole 
coloured race wovld be without the superior controling influence of White 
Superiority: a thriftiess race receeding from its:preseht ehlightenment and 
happiness to savage barbarisu." It further requested that free Negroes 
either (1)migrate to a "“eoldcr and more congenial climate within six 

5 o 


Petition by the South Carolina Association, 1830(?), FPCS-SCA. 


Petition by citizens of Edisto Island, N,D 
citizens of Charleston, 1820, FPCS.SCA, 


FPCS.SCAg Petition by 


o9 


(4) 


33 


months" or (2)be sold into slavery under a "good master." 

Sentiments of a nore genial nature marked an appeal by the guardian 
of Jehu Jones (a free colored man) asking that Jones be permitted to 
visit his family in New York (who were prevented from returning by a 
state act) and then be allowed back in the state, Permission was 
granted. A much stranger case was the one of Jehzsz Jones, a free 
Negro who left the state in 1832 to work with the Iriends of the A. 
nerican Colonization Society, the aim being to return to Liberia, He 
soon became disenchanted when many promises failed to materializes but, 
being set in Philadelphia he fourd himself vnable to adjust to the North. 
Regardless of his having worked with a colonization move..ent the committee 
recommended” that Jehzz Jones be allowed to return, even adding that his 

10 
return was "calculated to do much good," 

If free Negroes weren't to be banned from the state then there vere 
those who advocated their return to slavery and if this be implausible 
rom slaves, Citizens of Chester 


then a stricter policy separating them 


District stated that "We of the South..elkmow that naturally they (free 


Petition by Horry District, N.D., FPCS~SCAs3 Sentiments along the 
same line were felt by citizens in Sumter, Petition by citizens of 
Swater, N.D,, FPCS-SCAs; A bill to authorize free Negroes to select 
their owners and go into slavery was introduced in 1859, but little 
action was taken, Bill to Authorize Voluntary Slavery, 1859, FPCS.-SCA, 


Petition by John L, Wilson in behalf of Jehu Jones, 1823, FPCS-SCA, 


10 
Petition by Jehzz Jones, 1840, FPCS.SCA, 


Negroes) are indolent, lazy,;e.destitute of forethought, and totally 
incapable of supporting themselvesee.-« They have decidedly a demoralizing 
influence upon ovr slave population." Furthermore, the citizens requested 

that the legislature "enact some law for their relief, by placing them 


in a happy state of bondage, the place where God designed the African 
ali 


race to bes.and thus relieve the state of their contaminating influence," 
In further respect to separation an 1854 House Resolution required 


that public buildings and jail yards in seaport towns make partitions 
to keep free Negroes and persons of color apart from all other Negroes 
t ap 
12. 
ard free of any color, 


By advocating that free Negroes either leave the state or return to 


slavery, whites were not only protecting the institution of slavery, 


An 


but protecting their own jobs, Measures were urged for enactment pro- 


vu 


hibiting free Negroes from creating an independent "mechanical business," 


a 
Petitions by citizens of Chester District, N.D., FPCS~SCA, 


ia 
Resolution from the House of Representatives, 1854, FPCS.SCA, 


13 
Notice of a bill by M, Eason, 1852, FPCS..SCA, 


é 


(6) 


Citizens ef Pendleton District asked for a law to prevent free Negroes 
14 
from distilling intoxicants, and "the father of a family" demanded that 


15 
the practice of hiring colored clerks in counting houses be discontinued. 


Edward Laurens saw Negroes as an “inferior class" and accused their 
job-take-over of having caused an "exclusion of a sounder and purer 
population.” Denying that free Negroes had mechanical jobs because 
white youths were lagy, Laurens deduced that "we first degrade the occupation 
by employing colored persons, and are then surprised that our young 


MENeseWill rot enter the arena with them," He felt that the Negroe's 


renovel from jobs would eliminate competition and thus the young whites 
16 


would return to vworke Perhaps the most logical solution was rendered 


by citizens of Edisto Island who urged that measures be taken to prevent 
17 


tne education of slaves, 


id, 
Committee report of a petition from Pendleton District, 1831, 
FPCS~SCA. 


The Charleston Mercury, May 17, 1628. The father felt that the 
hiring of coloreds often excluded the sons of respectable families, 


16 
A letter from Edward R, Laurens to Whitemarsh B, Seabrook, 
(pamphlet), Pub. Charleston, 1835, South Caroliniana Library, 


7 
Petition by citizens of Edisto Island, N.D., FPCSSCA, 


: (7) 


The first half of the nineteenth century found free Negroes being 


required to pay a Capitation Tax of two dollars per head. In addition, 


18 
if property was owned, it too, was to be taxed. Appeals by white 
19 
citizens to remove the tax on free Neeroes met with failure. Even 


attempts to exempt free Negro women from paying the Poll Tax (so "that 


helpless females may not be sold on account of their poverty") were 
20 
rarely successful. An Act of 1651 placed the two dollar tax upon 


r — . (ah ' j ‘me ores 
all free Negroes, Mulattoes, and Mustizoes*between the ages of fifteen 


and fifty. failure to comply resulted in the guilty party having to 


"sell his Services, for a term not exceeding One Year, and not for a 


| 21 
longer time thah shall be necessary to pay the said Capitation Taxee. o' 


18 
_ This placed a heavy burden on some pocketbooks and in 1809 prompted 
several property owning Charlestonian free Negroes to request that they 
be exempted from the Capitation Tax. Petition for repeal of Capitation 
Tax, 1809, FPCS-SCA, 


19 
Petition by citizens of Sumter District, 1830, FPCS-SCA, The Committee 
report deemed it "inexpedient for legislation." 


20 
Committee report on petition from "sundry citizens," 1841, FPCS.SCA; 
Petition by citizens of Richland District, N.D., FPCS-SCAs; The only 
favorable committee report was in regard to one Elizabeth Abney because 
she was under the taxable age. Petition by lewis Culbreath (white), 1656, 
FPCS.SCA, | 


a. , | 
Warrant for the arrest of James, John, and William Daingerfield, 1851, 
FPCS-SCA, The three individuals named on this warrant were arrested, but 
later released when it was discovered they were "descendent of a free Indian," 
and not subject to the tax, 


.- (8) 


%, 


The plight of the free Negro in Sowth Carolina was a direct result 
of the fact that so many of his brothers were in captivity. Consequently, 
he was still regarded first as a slave (either a former or a potential one) 
and was treated accordingly. The petitions to remove free Negroes fromthe 
state or place them in slavery (they repreSented potential trouble and also 
bothered the consciences of some slaveowners) were attempts by whites to 
remove from their midst direct contradictions to their own way of life, 
With the situation so tense, it was no wonder that citizens in 1828 asked 
that slaves and free persons of color be forbidden from serving as 
musicians in the fies corps of the state, their reasons being that 
“martial music, and the warlike movement of troops" would "fire themees 
with feelings, which, at an evi! hour, may burst both te dachoeete 

22 : 

Tiwerysen «” They were correct in that just such an “evil hour" was 
approaching. 

22 


Petition by citizens of Kershaw District, 1828, FPCS.SCA, The 
Military Committee felt it "inexpedient to legislate on the subject." 
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White on Black: White Racism in 
Nineteenth Century South Carolina 


by 
John Rover 


South Carolina in the nineteenth century might 
be best summarized by saying that everything changed 
except the attitudes. The basic foundation of these 
attitudes was a deep rooted white racism. The state 
was under great pressure because of her peculiar 
institution of slavery. The end of the century 
ré vealed that the system had changed, but the real 


Change in the mine of the South Carolinian was yet 


3: to be made, 


~The South Carolinian was sure the abolitionist 
movement in the North and in England could only be 
‘the work of a few fanatics. These fanatics had ta 


be idealistic fools who had no idea of the effect 


a 


their .wild proposals could have on reality.! 


Ingland upset the slaveholder by freeing her 
slaves in the West Indies.© Later, when England 
seized a cargo of slaves bound for Dixie the slave 


owners were horrified, 2 


‘Columbia Telescove, Aor. 23, 1833 
“Tbid. 


3Charleston Mercury, Mer. 2/5 
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aoe 
The white Carolinian was afraid of slave insur- 

rection. “He felt he could trust his slaves only 

if they hed been told none of those lies being spread 

by outsiders. An act was seedee in 1805 in an attempt 

to keep the black man in order. The act "inflicts 


capital punishment ov persons connected with actual 


Serer 
insurrection, 


In Richmond Virginia a man was caught distri- 
puting abolitionist material. : He was apprehended and 
“slicked®, Upon being caught the second time he 
wes immediately’taken out and hung.° 

A young Negro was reported to have attempted to 
kill tne wife of his white master while she slept. 
The article explained that he had been driven to 
this act by reading abolitionist lies. 

A new approach to the slavery argument was teken 
by Duff Greene, He was convinced that the abolitionist 
movenent would have more effect on the conscience 
of the planter thn upon the slave. Therefore, he 


An Official Report of the Trials of Sundry 
Negroes. Apvendix 


Columbia Telescope, Apr. 23, 1833 


6tpid,. 
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felt that the only way to save slavery was to convince 
the planter that it was not morally wrong, First, 
"The Negroes were too degraded to prosper as freed- 
men, end thre South would be abandoned without black 
men to work the fields." Tne next argument was used 
against one of the most solid of the abolitionist 
Stronghelds. The Jeffersonian ideal "all men are 
born free and equal and are endowed with certain 
unalienable rights" was this stronghold, It was 
overcome in this manner. 

Children are born not men; children are wholly 

Gependent, not free; men are completely unequal 

in every important way--in strength, in 

intelligence, in. character, in color, Men are 

not born with rights, but rather are given 

priviledges by the society to which they belong. ? 
Third, some men even went so far as to insist that 
Jesus believed in servitude. Fourth, if slaves did 
leave their masters it could only lead to their 
destruétion and confusion.® Fifth and lest were the 
many assorted arguments such as the oné expressed 


by Edwin C. Holland in *A Refutation of the Calamities*", 


(illiam W. Freehling. Prelude to the Civil 
War (New York 1965), p. 329 


Spendleton Messenger, Aug. 21, 1835 


ah. 

He wrote that the slaves lived on an almost equal 
level with their masters. They are well fed and 
hapoy. They go to the ssme churches and even have 
their own separate quarters. The slaves also have 
‘morel and religious freedoms. There is no reason 
for the southerner to feel guilty about slavery, 
contrasted with the poor of Ingland our slaves are 
in much better shape.” 

Even though the pro-slavery arguments would 
have seemed fairly effective it was decided ina 
series of resolutions to allow no discussion of 
slavery within South Carolina borders.10 

Paternalism, had not vanished undetected in 
‘the.state. The gay festivities and holidays. 
fullfilled a definite need within the heart of the 
Slaveholder for tne slave.1! An outstanding example 
of this is recorded by James Hammond on Christmas 
Day. L651. 

JEdwin C. Holland "A South Carolinjaan™, © A 


Refutation of the Calamities", circulated against 
southern: and western states p. 58 


10 5enaleton Messenger, Aug. 21, 1835 
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Negroes @ll up give them a pound of tobacco 
each for Christmas, 6 thin shirts, and 2 pipes 
With permission to go where they pleased during 
the holidays which last until Mondey morning,.12 


Paternalism was one of the nicer forms of white racism. 
However, it is positive that little articles like the 
“following did not slip mdetected by the white southemers 
eye. 

Can you not take a hint Monsievr a politionists 

from the signs of the Times: ‘Niggar good as 
Whiteman, Vice Presidents wife niggart--'"blackskin 
no crimet--equality--emancipations-amalgamation-- 


good ideas eh! Hurrah for Van Buren end Yvohnson.--. 
Southern Argus, 13 


‘James Hammond mede no efforts to excuse the 
continous floggings of his slaves, 14 The punishments 
were’ issued for such assorted crimes as running away to 
forgetting to carry some rafts to a near by mil1.15 
Mr. Hammond was so afraid of rebellious ideas that 
he would not allow his slaves to attend Negro sermons 
and even stated that he would have to destroy the 


Negro church, 6 


1éJemes Hammond Plantation Records, Dec. 25, 1831 


13Pendleton Messenger, Aug. 21, 1835 


14 tames Hammond Plantation Records, Dec. 29, 18314 
15Ipid. Dec. 14, 1831 


16yp1a, Dec. 15, 1831 


nif 
He was kind enough, however, to build a new Methodist 
church which he could control.!/ Once, when his slaves 
were lazy, Hammond was afraid they have been too well fed 
and too well treated.!8 He also recorded, "Mr, Dawkins 
found driver John drunk and flogged him slightly." 
John .was left almost unable to walk and was not seen 
afterwards. It was assumed that he either drowned 
or ran awey.19 James Hammond certainly does not 
leave the impression that the slaves were treated 
on an almost equel level with their masters ‘as implied 
by Es Ce Hollend, 

+ Viclous examples of racism were committed by 

northern trooos at Port Royal. 

. Several regiments, including the 9tn New Jersey, 
the 100¢% New York known as ' Les Enfants Perdus,' 
»and 2hen Massachussetts went beserk and terrorized 

St. Helena Island. Tney killed and stole live- 
stock, took money from the Negroes, and culminated 
their outrages in burning Negro cabins on Daniel 
Jenkins plantations. They beat Negro men and 
attempted to rape the women, and when superin- 


tendents intervened the soldiers threatened to 
shoot them, <0 


1?tbid. Dec. 16, 1831 
I8tpid. Oct. 22, 1834 


19Ipid. Feb. 13, 1834 


20W4Llie Lee Rose, Rehersa) For Reconstruction, 
(New York 1964) p. 240 
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An unidentified correspondent to one southern paper 
wrote that he classified South Carolinians, in the 
1870's, in three categories, The first category and 
the one ef smallest number "regarded tne Negro as 
“unworthy of any considerstion",. The second category 
end the largest "looked upon @1]1 Negroes as human 
beings of an inferior erder or grade*®, The third 
category was much more favorable to the :-Negro, and 
felt he had done well considering the circumstances,<+ 
Judging by much of the evidence these categories seem 
all to close to being correct. Especially the largest 


category. 


White racism could not hide its ugly head and 
became quite apparent in articles such as one found in 
the News and Courier in 1881. The report told of two 
Negro boys accused of killing @ white girl. Dave 
Spearman, "*, . ea Coal black Negro. . ." and Sam, a 
fair skinned mulatto, were accused of killing a Miss 
Werts on the plantation where they worked, Sam was 
brought to trial first, but would not edmit to killing 


the girl. The jury broke into the jail, took Dave out 


-loeorge Brown Tindall, South Carolina Negroes 


1877-1900, (Baton Rouge, 1952), 36. 


at hu 

and forced him to admit he had killed the girl by 
choking her, Dave was bound to a tree and left 
for several hours in the rain. At last, shots screamed 
into the darimess end Dave was dead. The jury 
returned to get Sam amd shot him. However, Sam was 
not wounded seriously end managed to get to his motner's 
home. The jury, upon discovering Sam was not dead, 
tracked him to the home and immediately lynched hin. 
Justice now prevailed!<< 

After the Civil war there was much discussion 
about what wovld now be the best labor for the South. 
White men were found to be too weak and unable to 
withstand the heat.) After much experimentation 
most authorities agreed that Negro labor was.the only 
efficent labor available. It is interesting: that 
even .though the Negfo was agreed to be the best 
laborer it was stated that one white man was needed 


for each Negro, to keep and eye on the Negro. One 


The Negro with all his failings is the best 
and only successful laborer we have, 


2£2(Charleston) News and Courier, Jan. 21, 1881 


e3tbid. 


The Negro will not disobey orders, "He may ‘laugh, 
grow fat and prosder' but still he is the same respect- 
ful Sambo, #24 

A few incidences, a few ideas have been dealt 
With during this century. The nineteenth century 
began with the slavery of the black man. It.ends 
with many white minds still enslaved by perhaps 
the same system. Misunderstanding, narrow mindedness, 
injustice, these things can make a slave of -any man 


and slaves of'any people. 


errbid, 
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The Negro Family i 


n Slavery and Freedom 


by 


Janet 


The family life of the 


plantation was in itself a 


wt 


Moses 
Negzro slave on a Soutnern 
very "peculiar institution." The 


term "“famifty"” should be translated quite loosely when speaking 
of the Negro slave, because tne slave family was constantly 
subjected to transient unions and easy parting. In numerous 
cases, tne slave owners were insensitive to Negre slave family 
life. Since members of the slave family were being constantly 
bought and sold separately, strons kindred ties among the 
family members was more of a hindrance th an aid and for 
this reason, a family life was not encouraged by tne masters. 
The most difficult problem arising from tne Negro 
family, however, was the status of the husband and wife. 
Indeed, it was almost impossible for a man and woman to 
have any kind of marital relations under slavery conditions. 


TT 


Chancellor Harper of South 


gentleman concerning Nesro 


considered the institution 


practically valueless and a 


ridiculous for slaves to ma 


Slaves were comvletely apat 
Hise 80Gand on this 
"To the evils which 


cormmections, 


esue may clearly be seen when he 
sometimes 


arising from their looser morality, 


Carolina was quite an outspoken 
Ssleves and sleve marriages. Harper 


of marriage for the slave as 


ctuelly wasteful. It was not only 
Prys DUts BCcOrdings to Harver, 
netic towards the sacred institution. 


stated: 


attend tnelr matrimonial 


a 


62 5 


w 


Lave 


z 
+ 


1 
for obvious reasons, are conparatively insensible,." 

Because of the loosely bound marital ties, adultery and 
prostitution were not uncommon on slave plantations. This 
posed a headache for the slave master who tried to maintain 
peace and harmony among his bondsmen, even though in numerous 
cases tne master, himself, secretiv sanctioned whoredom 
through his active particinvation. 

James H Hammond, former governor of South Carolina, had 
certain cases of adultery on his plantation wnoichn he had to 
correct. One such instance he recorded in his diery: 

Had a trial of Divorce and Adultery cases. 
Flogged Joe Goodwyn and ordered him back to his 
wife. Dito Gabriel and Molley and ordered them 
to come togetner again. Sevnarated Moses and 
Anny finally. And flogged Tor Kollocksiesss< 
(for) interfering with Magzy Campbell, Sullivan's 
wife. ~ 

Even though slave marriages were not legally protected, 
a marriage could have ea chance fer survival if the marriage 
was honored by tye slave master. There was such a case in 
South Carolina in which a slave living on one plantation had 


& 


as his accevted wife a Negro woman living on snother plantation. 
This particular marriage relationship was recognized both by 
the master and the Negro man on one side and the master 

and the Nezro woman on the other On every Wednesday and 


Be Ne BLliott, Cotten Is King and Pro-Slaverv Areuments 
(Aveuste: Pritchard, Abbott end looms , 1660, p. 593. 


James Hammond Diary, December 26, 1840, quoted in 
Kenneth Stampp's, The Peculiar Institution (New York: Alfread A. 
Knopf), 1961, pe 342. 


He. M. Henry, Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina, pe 


Saturday nisht the Negro slave was allowed to visit his wife 
on the neighboring plantation. 

Since the master supplied all of the household 
necessities wnich the husband normally supplied and since 
the Negro woman was prized by the master as a symbol of 
fertility, the Negro slave woman attained the goal as the 
head of the household. Everything which involved her family 
was labeled "strictly hers." The cabin, the poultry, the 
small vegetable garden and even the children were considered 
hers only. This unusual female domination over the slave 
housenold was vroperly summarized best by Nehemiah Adams, 
one of the members of the Port Royal Experiment, wno, upon 
reflecting upton tne situation, remarked about "the 
annihilation.....-of the father in the domestic relations of 
the slaves."4 

Not only did marital relations suffer but also parenthood 
was exposed to the vainful forces behind slavery. Since the 
father was an almost forgotten fiscure in the household and 
Since the mother was rarely able to svend time with her 
children, the children were reared witnout the needed love 
and affection from the parent. 

As soon as the mother could return to the fields after 
giving birtn to a baby, the cnild was reared in en atmosphere 
of slavery. For example, on some of the larger Sea Island 


Willie Lee Rose, Rehearsal for Reconstruction (New York: 
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plantations in South Carolina, all of the slave children were 
kept at a day nursery provided for by the slave master and 
suvervised by "‘aumas" or er me The "Haumas" watched 
over the children similiar to the overseer watening over 

the slaves. They constantly intimidated the children and 
they would apply violence in order to discipline the 

children wnen necessary. 

The maternal devotion to the children never waned, 
however. Mrse M. Ae French of Port Royal recalled the story 
about e young Nesro slave girl who refused to work because 

6 
she was ill. Tne overseer unmercifully beat tne young 
girl and left her for dead. The Negro mother learned of 
her child's besting and sne imolored her mistress to allow 
her to see ner child before she died or even, if she did 
die, to attend her funeral. The mistress denied tne mother 
both requests and subsequently tne mother died ovt of grief. 

What do four million people do when they suddenly find 
themselves free from human bondage? The answer to this 
question hung heavily over the heads of the four million 
black people who were suddenly tyrust into freedom. The 


days after Aopomattox were proven to be a time of painful 


and slew reconstruction for the blacks, as well as for the whites. 
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Perhaps the key to the movement of transition can be 
found in the Port Royal Experiment. The antislavery people, 
who arrived in Beavfort, South Carolina in 1862, were 
determined to mold the black slaves of the Sea Islands into 
useful human beings. These abolitionists succeeded in 
chartering new areas of life for the black man and, at the 
same time, they laid the foundation for the postwar 
Reconstruction. 

One of the primary problems of the evangels at Fort 
Royal was the concern for the strengthening of the Negro 


s of the father to shoulder 


w 


family and the encovragin 
responsibility. Parson French, one of the members of the 
team of abolitionists, was most concerned with the 
martimonial connections of the blacks. Thus, he was placed 
in charge of trying to regularize Nesro family life throush 
legal matrimony .®© He was able to accomplish this reasonably 
with the General Order of August 22, 1862 Through this 
order, Negroes having more than one "wife" had to make a 
choice. Any lawful marriages nad be honored, but in the 
absence of a ceremony, the man had to select the wife who 
was the mother of his children, be married legally and live 
with her only? 

Tne Port Royal Experiment was the pioneer in the new 


frontier of freedom for the black man. The experiment 
Rose, pe 138. 
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proved to be extremely valuable for its knowledge and 
foresight into the future for the freedmen. 

It was difficult to estimate the progress which the 
blacks made during those painful early years of Reconstruction 
and afterwards. One ceuld only theorize concerning the family 
life of the freedmen, and even then, theory was based 
upon scanty facts and figures. The Federal Census of 1870 
proved to be a helpful asset in making assumptions concerning 
the family life of a black South Carolinian. In order to 
attain a peripheral view of the family: at this time, the 
coastal county of Horry was selected as the bases for the 
researche?? 

The county of Horry was heavily populated with blacks 
in 1870, with approximately 50% or more of the population 
being Negro. The tvpical black family of Horry lived in 
poverty and illiteracy. The father was generally middle-aged 
and he was either e farmer or en emvloyee of a farm. His 
family brood consisted of his spouse and at least three or 
four children. The family possessed absolutely no privately 
owned property and all of its members lacked any form of 
education. Another interesting fact concerning the Negro 
families was that at least 95% of all of the blacks living 
in Horry in 1870 were born and reared in South Carolina. 
This could indicate that most of the blacks had only been 


LO 

All of the following date is drawn from an intensive 
study of the Federal Gensus of 1870, for Horry County, 
South Carolina. Hicrofilm copy is in the South Carolina 
Archives, Columbia, South Carolina. 


exposed to the environment of South Carolina and that very 
few probably had ever ventured beyond the borders of their 
state. 

Many families in the county possessed the typical 
characteristics of the average black family at this time. 
The Deby Jonnson family of Baybon township consisted of 
Six members, including one daughter and three sons. No 
one in the family had previously had any form of education 
and the family lacked any valued property. Coinciding 
with the census figures, Mr. Johnson was a farmere John 
Hichaman was also a farmer of Baybon. He and his wife had 
one Gaughter and two sons. All five members of the family 
were jlliterate and the family lacked any real estate, alsos 

There were three distinct families of Baybon township 
which seemed to deviate from the average familly pattern. 
Rachael Strickham was probably the only widow of Baybon. 
She worked on a farm and she had two daughters. Mrs. 
strickham possessed no real estate and she and her family 
were illiterate. Benjamin Oldfield wes the only black man 
in Baybon township who was not a native born South Carolinian, 
but a Virginian instead. His occupation was listed simply 
as a "common laborer." He possessed no property and the 
family lacked education. Oldfield and his wife had three 
daughters. There was just one black inan of Baybon wno did 
not possess a last name, but was listed in the census as 
simply "Josevh." Joseph and his wife had one son and one 


daughter. The family lacked both property and education. 


Bucks township was the one townshino which did not comply 


with the typical family figures. According to the census, 
many families in this township were well advanced when 
compared with the average family sta 
men were employed in various occupations and many families 
possessed large amounts of property. 

One can better uriderstsand how the families of Bucks 
were different when analysing various family characteristics. 
For instance, John Hudlow was a saw mill worker wno had 
total real estate valued at $50.00 He and his wife had 
four daughters and the entire family lacked educetion. 
Another man, George Ohmey, was an engineer who owned total 


* 


real estate valued at $250.00. Ohmey, his wife and two 


ty 


sons were all illiterate. Another usual case was 
Charles Morgan whose occuvstion was listed as “a turpentine 
maker.” Morgan was married and had two sons and two 
augshters. He possessed real estate valued at $10.00. 
Bducation was not a completely forgotten factor. There 
were at least two families of Bucks that had had some form 
of education. William Wright, a saw mill worker, was unusual 
in the respect that he could not write but he could read. 
Wright had total real estate valued at $100.00. The rest of 
the Wright family, Mrs. Wriecht and the four children, were 
illiterate, howevere 
The Hughes family was rather prosperous for the 


averaze Negro family of the time. Mr. Huehes, a saw mill 


worker, possessed total real estate valued at $375. 00. 


Although he and his wife lacked education, two of his three 
Gaughters, Sallie and Georgiana, had both attended school 
within the last year. 

The farmer was not a forgotten figure in Bucks township. 
Robert Clark was one of the more prosperous farmers. He 
possessed real estate valued at $300.0@. He and his wife 
also outdistanced everybody else in the baby department 
with four boys and five girlse F. Moore was also a farmer, 
who owned real estate valued at $150.00. He and his wife 
hea one son and the family lacked education. Another 
illiterate farmer, Richard Anderson, had total real estate 
valued at $200.00. He and his wife had one son, also. 

The township of Conwayboro contained some unusual family 
cases. Benjamin Hodges, a farmer, was born in Nerth Carolina 
and his wife wag born in Alabama. The couple had four 
children, all born in South Carolina. Since very few 
black people in this county were immigrants, it was indeed 


unusual to have two people, porn in different states, in the 


Ruffin Basa was another peculiar character in Conwayboro. 
He was married and had two sons and tro daughters. Coinciding 
witn census figures, he end his family were illiterate and 
Heasa did not possess any property. Tne strange statistic 
about Basa was that he owned a distillery$ 

Another unusual family case was the Benjamin Nicholas 
riner wno had 


family of Floyds township. Wicholas was a 


ra 
no property and was illiterate. However, three of his 
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children had attended school within the last year. 

It seemed strange that out of nine townships in 
Horry County that there were only two well-educated black 
mene Sam Bloomfield, a watchman of Conwayboro, could both 
“read and write. Aaron Crawford of Baybon could also read 
and write. Crawford's occupation, however, was not listed. 
Both men deviated from the typical characteristics in that 
neither one was married. According to census figures, 
being educated and unmarried was quite a novelty for the 
timess 

These were just a few of the numerous black families 
that inhabited Horry County in 1870. This survey not only 
pointed out the tyvoical black family, one which was 
Llliterate, poor, and lived on 9 farm, but it also showed 
some unususl and peculiar family cases that occurred in the 


county -« 


Negro Education in Slavery and Freedom 
by 
Cherry l C.-BOLt 

The guestion facing many South Carolinians concerning 
educating Negroes was to educate or not to educate. This was 
not much of a problem while Negroes were still indenture 
servants. Negro children were perfectly free to attend school 
with white children. However in 1660 when Negroes were 
legally made slaves, the education question took on another 
form. 

Many whites felt slaves should know how to read, especially 
the Bible. It was their Christian duty to educate the slaves 
and bring them the word of God. Education was given in the 
homes of the masters, with no trouble until 1740 when a law 
was passed, prohibiting teaching slaves to write. They could 
be taught to read if their masters so desired.+ This would 
appear to have little effect on halting the education of the 
Negroes. Once one learned to read, writing was no problem. 

Many missionary societies sent teachers South to teach 
the children of Negro slaves. One such group was the Society 


for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The group 


Willie Lee Rose, Rehearsal for Reconstruction: The Port 
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arrived in Goose Creek in 1702 and set up a school. Attendance 
was high and the school was a success.“ Another school was 
started in Charleston in 1743. ‘The Charleston Negro School was 
under the direction of Alexander Garden. It was closed in 
1765.° Charleston passed a law which made it unlawful for 
slaves, free Negroes, Mullatoes, or Mestizoes to assemble 

for the purpose of instruction by whites. If caught all Negro 
slaves and free persons of color would be punished by twenty 
lashes and were sometimes given extra work. 

The Denmark Ves&y Insurrection of 1822 and the Georgetown 
Slave Insurrection of 1829 put still more restrictions on Negro 
education. A law passed in 1834 stated that any white person 
educating or aiding in the education of Negroes would be fined 
up to $100.00 and six months in jail. If a Negro slave or 
free person of color were caught teaching, he would be given 
up to fifty lashes. The same punishment was given to anyone 
helping with the upkeep of a school.* 

Many petitions were filed¢both in favor and against the 


law. Reverend R. Fuller filed a petition December 9, 1850 asking 


2South Carolina Resource Population Industrial and 
Institution Handbook. Charleston: State Board of Agriculture, 
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(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1966) pp. 4-5. 
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for amendment so he would be able to educate his slaves at 
home. The committee considering his petition ruled against 
it, stating the danger of insurrections from educated Negro 
slaves.” 

A group of Abbevilie District citizens asked for changes 
in the law also. They made it clear to the committee hearing 
the argument, that they were not asking for schools for Negro 
children, just the opportunity to educate them at home. They 
argued that the eighth Article of the Constitution stated 
that everyone was entitled to religious education without 
discrimination. 

Several groups felt the law was in order and asked to 
have it upheld. One such group was the Sunday Citizens of 
Edisto Island, who filed a petition to keep Negro slaves and 
free person of color from being educated. © 

The Charleston City Council felt that education was not 
necessary for performing daily chores. It was really a threat 
to the safety of white people. Once slaves learned to reaw@ 
they would read such work as the Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights, and the Abolistionist papers. They would then 


have a desire to be free. They could communicate with each 


Puller Papers, December 1850. S. C. Archives. 
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other and plan insurrections. 


So went education until the war years and Reconstruction. 
Slaves were taught sometimes by the master, or by the masters 
children. After Emancipation many private schools opened to 
Negro children. Most of these were founded by northern 
philanthopists. The oldest school is the Penn Normal and 
Industrial School at Frogmore on St. Helena Island. It was 
opened in 1862. Laura M. Towne and Ellen Murray took over 
until 1905. In that year two former teachers at Hampton 
Institute assumed leadership. It was absorbed into the public 
school system in 1948.8 By the end of 1862, 1/700 children 
were enrolled in the St. Helena school.” 

In 1865, the Avery Normal Institute was opened.!*"Official 
building housing the school was erected in 1868, costing 
$25,000. The school was founded by Franciis L. ae oee. under 
direction of American Missionary Association. The faculty 
consisted of the superintendent, W. L. Gordon and eight assistants. 
The courses taught, in addition to the "common branches" were 
history, government, economics, language and literature, school 


management, natural philosophy and fhysiology. 


TReport of City Council of Charleston 1850. William Roach= 
Intendent, Clerk of Copncil. SS. CC. Archives. 
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The Schofield Normal and Industrial School opened in 1868 
by Martha Schofield, a Pennsylvania Quaker, under the auspices 
of the Free Commission of Germantown Pennsylvania. Tt was 
Originally a frame building, but in 1882 it moved to a two 
story brick structure. By the turn of the century it was 
offering such courses as carpentry, farming, harness making, 
shoemaking, sewing, millinery and housekeeping. It had a 
staff of sixteen teachers, and the library had over 1500 
volumes. 1° 

Abbeville County probably had more schools than any other 
county in South Carolina, with 137 in 1860. A synopsis of 
some of the schools are as follows: 

Green Passels School located near Hadge Deport had a total 
of fifty-eight students. Absalon Thompson was principal. fThe 
school was built of wood and was in poor condition. Subjects 
taught were spelling, reading, and writing.?1 

The Good Hope School in Cokesburg Township had an enroll- 
ment of fifty-three. Jeff G. Mitchell was principal. The 
&chool had one teacher, a Negro male. The building was 


constructed of wood and was in fair condition. The subjects 


taught at Good Hope were spelling, reading, geography, and 
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titeacher's Monthly School Report, Abbeville County April 
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English grammar. 

Atfred O. Chapman was principal of the Chapman School in 
the Eleventh School District. Forty students were enrolled. 
The school was built of log and in shabby condition. Spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar and the ABC's 
were taught.?? 

P. W. Jefferson was principal of the Cokesburg School. 
Student enrollment was one hundred twenty-nine in 1870. ‘Three 
teachers, two Negro males and one Negro female made up the 


staff. The subjects taught were spelling, the alphabet, writ- 


ing, reading, geography, English grammar, written and mental 
4, 
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arithmetic, history and higher education. 

There were several reactions to schools for Negro students, 
Since they were supported almost entirely by taxes. One citizen 
expressed his feeling in a statement sent to the Abbeville 
Press and Banner; 

"Does not the Bible itself command 
us to feed the hungry cloth [sic] 
the naked and give water to the 
thirsty. But where does it command 
us to educate little Negroes?" 
Edward McCrady, attorney and historian, stated his opinion 


on Negro education while speaking at Erskine College. He told 


the students of his fear that one day there would be more 
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educated Negroes than whites. He proceeded to tell them to 
pray that such a day would never come. 1? 

In March of 1888, a school was secured from the School 
Board and opened to Negro students. The Old Franklin Street 
School was obtained. Negro teachers were wanted to teach 
there instead of white teachers. Parents expressed their 
belief that Negro teachers were just as capable of teaching 
as the white ones were. Although several parents wanted white 
teachers to remain in the Negro schools, all new teacher were 
Negro. No white teachers were fired from the old schools how- 
ever, 16 

Separate schools for Negro and white students were provided 
for by Section 7 of the Education Article in 1895. No schools 
would have integrated student enrollment, but some white teachers 
would be employed in the Negro Schostes 

In 1869 the Orangeburg Female College was purchased by a 
group of northerners, among them, Lee Clafling of Massachusetts. 
A school for Negro youth was opened. In 1872 it obtained its 
University charter and became Claflin University, the first 
Negro college in the state. The school had a farm with one 
hundred fifty acres of rich soil, that students worked to pay 
part of their expenses. 


Ionbndall, pp. 212-13. 
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Clafin University was divided into three levels of study-- 
Literary department, Normal School and Grammar School. The 
Literary department was concerned with college education 
lasting four years. Both classical and scientific courses 
were offered. Studies covered such subjects as higher English, 
mathematics, natural science, ancient and modern languages and 
natural and moral science. 

The Normal school was a preparatory school for teachers. 

Tt was three years training beyond the common school. The Grammar 
school was a two year school that enabled students to enter the 
Normal school. 

Reverend Edward Cooke; L.l.Ds,was President of the University 
and Professor of Ethics and Lecturer on Agricultural topics. 
Reverend Alonzo G. Townsend A.B. was master of the Grammar school. 

During the school year 1881-82, the enrollment was: 
Literary~-24; normal-136; and Grammar School 104. Graduatesweére: 
two from Literary Department and ten from the Grammar School. 

The library had over 2000 volumes and a large collection of 
pamphlets.?® 
In 1872 the South Carolina Agricultural College and 

Mechanics Institute, the state college for Negroes was 
established at Orangeburg. It operated closely with Claflin 
University. The President of Claflin was Secretary of the 


A ienebook; ps 970. 
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Agricultural College. It was changed to Claflin College in 1878. 
During that same year, the student enrollment was one 
hundred nineteen. The College was divided into three schools: 
College Liberal Arts, Normal School, and Grammar School. By 
1894 a total of five hundred seventy students were enrolle@d. 
Beginning in 1890 college classical, college scientific, college 
philosophical, English Bible and over twenty industrial courses 
were among those offered. Degrees offered by Claflin were 
Ph.B., A.B., and B.A.19 
Thomas E. Miller, a member of the legislative introduced 
a Dill, am 1696. to Separate Clatlin College ana Clatlin University, 
and to establish a new school independent of the University. 
It was to be opened only to southern Negro men and women, where- 
as the College and University were opened to everyone. The new 
school opened in the fall of 1896. It was named the Colored 
Normal Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College of South 
Carolina. The faculty consisted of graduate of Howard, Harvard, 
Colgate, Oberlin, West Point, Drew Theological Seminary and 
Benedict Poltege. =" 
Benedict College was established in 1871 by the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society with support by Mrs. Bethesha 


A. Benedict: from Pawtucket, Rhode Island. It was named for Mrs. 
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Benedict's late husband, Stephen. It was intended as a training 


of Baptist preachers and teachers. 

In 1894 it was chartered as Benedict College. By 1907, 
had acquired twenty acres with eleven buildings, and the only 
Carnegie Library for Negroes in the state. The library has 
over 10,700 volumes. 

Allen University was once Payne Institute. In 1880 the 
Abbeville District African Methodist Episcopal Church started 
the school when they merged with Columbia conference. 

Today these schools continued to give education of the 
higher quality to its student, mostly negees= 


Many Negro students are enrolled in the predominately 


white schools also. The University of South Carolina was first 


integrated in 1873. It later closed its doors to Negro students, 


but they are open to any qualified student today. 
Beadward Bracy, a Negro student at the A & M school at 
Orangeburg requested to transfer to Clemson in 1948. If the 


application had been turned down, Bracy would have taken his 


case to court. At this same time, Bracy's brother, Spencer was 
applying to the school also. The application of Spencer Bracy 


was before the Board of Trustees when the article was published. 
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Thus we see how the school system developed in South 
Carolina. At first all schools were integrated. With the 
legalizing of slavery, Negro children were turned away from 
the schools. For those lucky enough to receive an education, 
it came from their masters. After emancipation, private 
schools were opened for Negroes. This separate school system 
lasted until segregation was made unlawful by Brown vs. Board 
of Education of 1954. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 pushed 
integration a: little farther. South Carolina schools still 


have a long way to go, but they have come a long way since 
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NEGRO RELIGION IN SLAVERY AND FREEDOM 


by Daguerrelyn Dugger 


South Carolina slaveholders seldom allowed their slaves to participate in 
religious services, because of their fear of potential slave insurrections, 


White men did not teach black men about God, since they were afraid that slaves 


would come to believe that slavery was wrong in God's eyes and would rebel 
against their masters, The white master had to choose between teaching his ser- 
yvants about God or damming his soul to hell if he did not do so.! Most of the 
time he chose not to teach his servants about God, even though he would heve to 
account for it in heaven, 

Among the white men, there were many diversifiied ideas concerning how much 
religion a slave should have. Some believed in no religion at all for their 


slaves, others believed that the Negro shovld be taught a little of the Bible 


in the white man's churches, while still others thought he should have his om 


In early days, the colonists had no sectarian bias even concerning the Negro 
or religion, They required that each church was to believe, "'i. That there is 
a God.' '2, That God is publicly to be worshiped.! '3,. That it is Jawful and 
the duty of every man, being there unto called by those that govern, to bear wit- 


ness to truth.!"* Later though, the religious instruction of Negroes was obstructed 


by an idea that reached "from New England to Carolina, that being Baptized is 


IReverend H. N. MeTyeire, Duties of Masters to Servants (Charleston, 1851), 
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inconsistent with a state of s slavery." In 1672, through an act passed in South 
Carolina, it was made lawful for a Negro to be a Christian and be baptized. During 
the years that followed, the religious instruction of Negroes was a matter of first 
consideration, They were even allowed to attend the white churches, although at 
times they had preachers of their own race to speak to them: These preacher 

had more influence over them, because they were representative men chosen by the 
Negroes from among their own people, Their services did not follow a set- pattern, 
This promoted voluntary responses from the congregation which made it possible 


for them to participate in the service. Due to Baptist church worship services 
being very informal, Negro slaves were able to give expressions of their emotions 
and enjoy these meetings more ”! This freedom of worship changed when the white 
man began to need the Negro more as a slave. What followed in the years to come, 
was hard on him, but he finally was freed. 
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The act concerned with the better government of colored persons, wnich im- 
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paired their religious liberbies, passed in the House of Representatives of 
Carolina, In 1802, a petition written to the House by several congregations of 
Christian citigens requested that they be allowed to teach their slaves about 

God, They felt that the act looked unfevorably on the aspect of religious in- 
struction for the Negro. The act was written to prevent bondsmen from wanting to 
overtnrow their masters. White men were afraid that if the Neero learned to read 


that he would read articles in papers, such as the Liberator, as well as the 


Bible. The citizens who wrote this petition felt that the act might "produce 
the evil it was designed to prevent; by making that class of the Negroes who 
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value religious privileges, and are disposed to support good principles, feel un- 
£ 
happy, and consider thenselves oppressed."” Although some of the Representatives 
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agreed with this petition, the act was not changed. 
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The year 1634, brought another petition pertaining to the existing law con= 
cerned with the regulation ef meetings of persons of color for religious worship. 
This plea was submitted by the pastors of Charleston, The pastors theught that 
the City Council shovld still be able to regulate the worship of bond servants 
in that they had done so for the past thirty years, instead of having to request 
permission from the House to let their slaves worship. Because of this act, 
Negroes were not allowed to worship efter dark unless more white persons were pre 


sent than blacks. Due to this few slaves were able to receive religious in« 


few whites were 
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“struction, since during the day they had to work and at nigh 


willing to assemhle because the inctruction given was of such nature that it was 


r 


uninteresting to white persons. 
In 1822, Demark Vesey attempted to lead an insurrection. efore he could 
3 
do so, his plot was discovered and stopped. aA majority of the Negroes that were 
to take part in it belonged to the African Church, Among those executed were some 


of the Class Leaders in the ouch. ® After this and the Nat Turner Insurrection, 


Baptist Association of Charleston, Petition to the House of Representatives- 
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the whites were more cautious about teaching their bondsmen to read the Bible, 
because in doing so the slaves would be able to read items which might turn them 
against their masters, 

In the davs of slavery, James Hammond was a very influential man in South 
Carolina. During 1831, he allowed one of his Negroes to join the Methodist Church 
while another was denied permission to join the church at Red House, These acts 


were done on two consecutive days, Even though he allowed one to join a church, 
he decided that he must breskup Negro preaching and Negro churches 5.” Due to such 
men as Hammond, it was almost impossible for the religious instruction of slaves 
to flourish. 

In 1642, the citizens of Clarendon wrote a petition related to the teaching 
of Christianity to chattels. These people felt that the chattel in America was 
not on "equal footing" with his heathen brothers in Africa. They desired that the 
Negro be put on "equal footing", because God wanted His Gospel to be preached to 
all nations and people. The American government was said to be Christian, but i 
sure was not following its doctrine, € government was attempting to kill. the 
souls of slaves, but they could not do this, only God could. These citizens also 


held that "it would be simple to deny that in a Christian land, it is a sound 


though not a conclusive objection to that system, that your slaves may at any time 


be arbitrarily denied hearing the word of Cod. 110 whe citizens of Clarendon had 
a desire to teach the heathen in their home country as well those abroad. 17 
9, 7 
James Hammond Diary, December 15, 16, 1931. 
10, 


Citizens of Clarendon, Petition to the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina-R elative to the teaching of Christianity to Negroes Re Aa 1842), 
MSS. in S.C.A., Some of the spelling was changed, such as pts. to s! 


“"Thid. 


They did not receive the opportunity legally though. 

During the month of July, 1847, Reverend Paul Trapier preached a sermon on 
"The Religious Instruction of the Black Population" in several Protestant Epis 
copal Churches in Charleston. The content of his sermon was concerned with the 
ability of the Negro to comprehend the teachings of God. One reason, he felt that 
they did not understand the Bible, wes that the ministry did not find time to in- 


struct them in private. In the churches, they were also separated from the whites 


a 
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by having to sit alone or stand outside. Usually instesd of the white minister 
jnstructing them, he left their instruction up to black Class Leaders, He be- 
lieved that the chattels! isnorance was not entirely safe and their sound in-= 
struction dangerous, Slaves were not remaining ignorant nor were they receiving 
good instruction. He felt that if the white man should "Lear anything it is 
norance, error, and fanaticism; it is the frown of Divine Providence for our neg- 
lecting the duty of soundly instructing our slaves in His truth." '12 The master 
ished that bondsmen should improve in their work, but how were they to do so. if 
they were not taught the way to do so. No matter how slavery began, it now was 
sanctioned by the Bible he said. Although it was sanctioned, slaves should have 
part in the provisions of the Gospel. He thaught that it would be nice, if when 
the white families attendéd church, they would let their servants sit with then 
se that the chattels might join in worship with their masters, Trapier believed 
that "we are commanded by the lord Jesus to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
and this command applies to all Christians in their several spheres, and never can 


infringe on our duty to the law."13 What God commanded cannot ever be against the 


Welfare of any state. He theught that the Gospel never made a man worse than he 


IeThe Reverend Paul Trapier, The Religious Instruction of the Black Popula-- 
tion, (Charleston, 1847), p. 15. 
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was. Also, the slaves were so near thatthose around them forgot that they were 
there, while they remembered their brothers In Africa. In all of Charleston there 
were 20,000 colored peonle, 6,000 of them attended church, and 2,000 understoed 
what was being said. '4 He expressed his opiniens although what he believed was in 
opposition to what most whites felt. 

In 1850, Dr. Richard Fuller petitioned the House asking that the first section 
of an ect in 1834 be altered so that he might teach his glaves to read. The 
fouse did not agree with him concerning the teaching of sleves to read and suggested 


that oral instruction of the Bible was good enough for chattels, The legisle- 


any ate 


ture held that the “evils arising teaching of slaves generally to read would be 


so great as to be obvious to everyone. 19 Olnce Most people agreed with the legis-~ 


lature, the slaves had a hard time learning about the Word of God. 
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July, 1850, members of the Protestant Episcopal Church met t 
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taking of the Gospel to blacks, They thought that the church hed the responsie 
ility to enlighten the religious views of all men, Yet they were not doin 
for the slave, They believed that chattels shoulec be privileged to the blessings 
of the temporal anc spiritual benefits of the Gospel, because by doing this the 
slaves would be more satisfied with their present low state, One man in the group 
stated, fhe best servants I know, are those, who have the most religious intells 
gence, and piety... and understand best the relation between themselves and the: 


masters, and are the best contented with it. They appear to me to act from higher 


motives, while their feelings of loyality towards me, appear to be increased and 


lsDoctor Richard Fuller, Petition to the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina-To be permitted privately on his plantataion te give instructions to his 
Slaves to read the Word of Cod, (1850), MSS. in S.C.A., Some spelling was chenged, , 
Such as f'ts to s's. 
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favorite people in foreign slavery. Dur to these facts, Hammond came to the con-= 


; , ; 20 
clusion that slavery was sanctioned by God. 


During May, 1876, and October, 1886, St. Marks Church applied for membership 
into the Convention of White Methodist Churches. When the church applied the 
question was asked, had the colored race in the South improved enough to carry on 
a civilized government? The whites decided that it was not able to send capable 
delegates to the convention so the Negroes should not be received into it. The 
whites said this because they were afraid that if this colored church vas admitted 
to the convention that some of the "white" churches would be driven away from it. 
The members of the convention felt that the Negroes covld "enjoy Catholic Chris-e 
tian rights without representation, and their admission involves participation in 
powers they cannot advantageously exercise,' net Because other churches had admitted 
colored congregations into their ‘conventions South Cerolina should not be different 
but it was still afraid to admit the blacks even though another colored chirch 


had been admitted and had caused no trouble. Although this church made few mis~ 


takes, worshiped corredtly, and their ministers were capable, it lost 29 to 26 


2 — f ist? e e 7 ° a » 
votes. © In October, 1886, St. Marks Church again applied for admission into the 
convention, but was tlmned down. *? 
Fetewary, 1879, the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


6hurch (Northern), had recently been in session in Greenville, S.C. According 
to a white newspaper, most of the proceedings were of a plitical nature rather 


than an ecclesiastical one. "It is entirely devoted to politics, prepared in the 


20Governor James Ha ammond, Hammond Letters on Slavery (Charleston, 1852), 
Pe 106, 


“Icharleston News and Courier, May 13, 17, 1876. 
Ibid. 
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kind of language to reach and have effect with the colored rece, and calculated 
to do more mischief among the Negroes than the speeches of a scord of Radical 
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politicians, "°* 


The newspaper contended that Revereml Dr. Alonzo Webster tried to 
set the whites and blacks against each other by writing letters filled with lies 

to Northern religious papers to keep alive the embers of sectional hate. The Negroes 
were members of the Northern Methodist Episcopal Ghurch, because during the war 


they had separated from the Southern Methodist Cherch. The newspaper claimed 


that the Northern church took the colored men over and trained them to hate and 
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oppose the whites, It seemed that there would come no racisl peace, not even 
in religious matters, 
During December, 1892, Pastor Colt said that "as a church, she taught her 


membership that neither color nor condition, would or could stand as a barrier >, 


ge 
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against promotion: all that was necessary was qualification of head and heart,."*°? 


Although the church said this, it did not stand by it. Many people were biased 
when it came to letting a colored man be promoted. Pastor Colt knew this because 
he had attempted to get a promotion, but failed, because the whites were not 
sincere to the Negro .©/ 

The end ef the 19th century was not much better than the first of it. The 
Negro had the privilege of worshiping God, but not along side the white man, 
At the first of the century, the law forbade anyone to teach the Negro about 
God, Many groups and individuals wrote petitions asking that they be allowed to 


teach their slaves to read the Bible. These petitions were disregarded, Some 
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Yorkville Enavirer, February 6, 1879. 
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felt that if the chattel was able to read the Bible, he would be more contented 
with his life as a slave. Men lide James Hammond were against teaching the bonds- 
man to read. Such men held back the progress of those who wished to preach God's 
Word to the Negro. After the Civil War, the Negro was able to conduct his own 
services. He tried to join the white men's churches but he was not admitted, 

Thus there came an even stronger barrier between the whites and blacks which weuld 


take many years to break, 


The SLack Univerdity o¢ South .Cerolina 


by (Witbuan Hayden, . 


The Negro durzing Reconstruction became a part o¢ the atate of South Carolina, 
The Negro was able to work for wages, go into private business, 2zun for political 


o¢dice and enter events whieh were closed to hin bedore. Many blacks were able 
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to aneceed in potitics «ince tre Negroes out membered the whites. Aa the black- 


man penetrated into the world of hia master, education became an important asact. 


The Slave Code of 1740 prohibited the teaching of writing to the stave. The 


individual mastez wae eclhowed to use hhe own diacrzetion as to whether or not he 


taucht hia alavesa to zead, In 18 34, adurdine a time oa¢ 
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intense fear of acrvite 


inaurarection, tn order to prevent alaves fron reading abodition literature a Law 


was. passed which banned slaves sron Learning how to zceads nevertheless, there 


were atrdel mary Negroes able to rzecd and write by 


Once they were freed, the Necroes began to combat their being Labeled an 
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idliterate mass. When Qustua K, Villson, a white Kepublican ¢rom faasachusett,, 


was elected auperintencent in 1868, the South Carolina achool ayatem as a@ whole 


becan to pzocress. The new State constitution (dzawa up durin Peconatruction) 
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catsed for untisorn ¢ree schools. Shia ayaten included the atate supported achoola 


and colleses ard was open to everybody. 94 atckhed: 


ALL the public achoola, cotlenes and universities of tia otate, anpport 
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in whole or in port by the public funds, ehall be sree and open to alt 
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the chtiddzen and youths of the atete withovkt zegard to rece ot color. 
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situ was ¢itled with a new breed of South Caerzodinianas, The tenatees zenoved two 
mnenbera becatse 44 wae felt that theiz poattions on certain taates was 


not in accord with the incoming belieds, Ke We Barnwell, who served as the 


. ak s e, 
chaiznan of the faculty aince the end of the wor, and be, Faber, who wos a 
professor of Mondern Languages, were asked to resign on October 3, 1873. The 
acne day N. 9. Kivers, professor of Anctent Lancwages and Literature, in protest, 
: - te 2 . rs as is 7 , _ L 
turned hia rzeaignation into the tructees. The conservative forces knew who was 
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behind this new gorn of action. One Charleston paner atates, "The University te 
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decd=-killed by the Radical doctrinaires." hia feedin- of the Interracial 
Universit was very wide apread, A published zepord bu the chatenan of the 


daculty hit upon this point but did not noke the sources _ knowns: 


Ghe attempt to baeak down the University anc aznin the reputation of ita 
P20 $24 440%4, 4tnce the charges _ which have been made in Lta method of 
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Minutes o¢ The Faeudty of the University of South Caroli em ee 3, 
1873. Hereinatter eited as facudty minutes, ‘ASS in South Ps olintana Librzery, 
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University o¢ South Carolina, Nereinatter abbseviated & C. 


” of the University of South Carolina, October 3, 
1873. Herzetinatter cited as Trustees! minutes. HSS 4 Ln oe Co 


Charleston News and Courter, October 13, 1873. 
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to Resolution “od “the Nouae o¢ obegeans aes & and Senate ae Bebrauary 18 8, 1875. 


Columbia, Kepublican | Printing O¢cice, 1875), § ~- 10, 


The. University continued to zemain @4 an Anatitution o¢ higher Learning 


deapiie the opposition o¢ the times. On the acadenic aide there were aone changes 


in adutastons standards s24udtina dron the new catiber o} atudente, The baste 
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¢i¢th class was created. This close was called the "Sub-Grechuen Clase", Ita 
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wes to prenare aitda aire! boys o¢ acea figteen to twenty-one for college. Not 


alt the acadentcs developments were in this dizection, Pro 


notion thet: 
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Kia motion was posaed, 
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ith the extra class and the Preparatory School the earpua of the University 


had a Laraer enzollment than duszine the years before, The total enroldnent during 
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The foltowing yeor when the Sub-Greashuen Closs was dissolved there wos a total 
of 196 atudents (97 in the Preparatory Stoalt ** 
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C. C. Scott, a Negro mintater who attended the Univessity during thia 


tine wrote an article deacrtbing dije as @ black student. In Seott!s opintony, 
the University beeare gust a typical Necro college of that day. He acid thet 
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MNisahow was the dinat black student of ULS.C. to epeak publicdy in the achoole 
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of hia Gunior Cléac. His pertormance was highly praised by the Local newpaper: 
~gutte at home bedore his anveLence and zecievad the oo applanse 
of hia hearers at the bose. . e44 G@ Young man o4 decided, obit idity, and 
with eventually make his mark in the not diatant future. 
Others becane outatanding after their years at ULS.C. Some of them were: 
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Power in Nounbers 


When the Civil War came to an end in 1865, South 
Carolina whites began to fight a new battle, a battle te 
keep the ignorant freedmen disenfrenchised. Under 


President Andrew Johnson's lenient reconstruction policy, 


we 
he 


fad 


the former Confederate intelligentsia of south Caroling 


framed a new. constitution providing f 
Frage only. 

However, the proud white race of South Carolina was 
not to remain the Negroes® political superior for long. 
In March of 18657 Congress enacted its own more radica 
reconstruction policy over President Johnsen's veto. As 
part of Congress’ new radical policy, delegates who would 
be elected by the male citizens of the state regardless 
Gr race had te attend a constitutional convention to draft 
@ constitution which would guarentee universal male 
suffrage, Also under Congress’ pending Fourteenth Amend- 
ment lmost all Southerners who had aided the Confederacy 
were disenfranchised. Therefore, the new constitution of 
south Carolina would be framed by freec ien, "carpetbaggers" 


and "scalawags." November 19 and 20, 1867, the 


MO 


constitutional convention was approved. On January 14, 1868, 
seventy-six Negroes and fifty-eight white men met in 
Charleston to begin to write a new constitution. 

During tne proceedings of the convention, attempts 
were made to place restrictions on suffrage in South 
Carolina. It was p roposed thet persons unable to read and 
write should not be allowed to vote if they came of voting 
age after 1875. Also it was p roposed that a dollar poll 
tax be a requirement for voting. The proposals were voted 


% 


dewn, for the delegates wanted no restrictions placed on 
suffrage. Universal male suffrage without material restric» 
tions became part of South Carolina's new constitution. 
Finally Negroes had a written guarantee that they were the 
political equals of their former nasters, | 

The enfrancnised Negroes became a very important 
part of South Carolina's politics. That Negro voters 
possessed a powerful influence which warrented open 
canvassing of their political power can be clearly seen 
from the 1868 registration of voters in Abbeville, Anderson, 
Barnwell, and Beaufort Counties. 

In the upland agricultural county Abbeville more 
Negroes registered to vote than whites. This fact is 
surprising when it is considered that mest farmers of this 
red-clay region were far removec from the Planter status 
of the lowlends and worked their ferms with their 

Ithis account of the 1868 Constitutional Convention 


is. based on Simkins and Woody, South Carolina During Recon- 
struction. Chapter IV, pp. 96 & 97. 
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Location of 


Abbeville, Anderson, Barnwell, and 
Beaufort Conties 


own hands without assistance from black slaves. However, 
in each regional precinct of Abbeville the Negro registra- 
tion was almost two times that of the white registration, ¢ 
2Abheville County Registration, in Registration Book 
1868, Abbeville to Barnwell, South Carolina. Manuscript 
in South Carolina Archives. Herein after abbreviated Mass, 


3 aE) - SCA, 


First Regional Precinct. 


Blectoral. Precinct White Colered 
Abbeville Court House 344 995 
Lowndesville 129 509 
Tribles 196 108 
Warrenton ontck ee ee 
TODAL (00 14508. 


Second Regional Precinct 


Electoral Precinct White Colored 
Bordeaux 68 122 
Bradley's Mills 108 10). 
Calhoun's Mills 107 561 
Cedar Springs Ge > 
Cothran's oy 127 
Mosley’s 83 2OJ. 
TOTAL 45]. 957 


Third Regional Precinct 


Rileetoral Precinct White Colored 
Cokesberry 256. 627 
Greenwood 149 249 
Long Cane Mill ee 48 
Ninety Six 109 190 
White Hall 44 LOO 
Woodville 39 92 
TOTAT, 689 1,196 


TOTAG FOR COUNTY 1,840 9,514 
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Abbeville 


Anderson County just 


en the Negrees* 


these white majorities were never 


jorities of the Negroes. 
Pinderson Re egistr 
GO Sargent. 


Hirst Regional Precinct 


Electoral Precinct 
Anderson Court House 
Brovm's Muster Ground 
Centreville 
Craig's Master Ground 
Pendleton 
Townville 

TOTAL 


second Regional. Precinct 
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Electoral Precinct 
Belton 

Brushy Creek 
Calhoun 

Greenwood 

Orville 

White Plains 
Williamston 


third Regional Precinct 


TOTAL 
Electoral Precinct 


Craytonville 
Dark Cornex 
Holland's Store 
Honea Path 
MeClinton's 
DriiilLiord* 
Stoneville 
TOPRAL 


TOTAL FOR COUNTY 


number of freedmen whe registered, a white 
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Because cotten was a prime crep of Barnwell County, 
meny sleves were needed to work the fields. As a result 
when the slaves were freed and could vote they constituted 
the tlajority of the registered voters of Barnwell County. 
Negroes registered in numbers two to four times greater 
than whites 

4Barnwell County, in Registration Book 1868, Abbeville 
to Barnwell, south Carolina. Mass. in soca. 


Eleventh Regiment White Pond Battalion 
Regional Precinct 


Electoral Precinct White Colored 
Aiken “205 SOL 
Barnwell Court Heuse 98 27,9 
Blackwell 159 319 
Johnsten T. 0. 44 58. 
Robert's 48 85 
Windsor 62 49 
Williston 81 &5 
Dumbarton 65 jee 
TOTAL tee £3901 
Eleventh Regiment Dumbarton Battalion 


Regional Precinct 


Blectorel Precinet White Colored 
Low Town 995 om 
Red Qak 62 269 
pilverton OT O75 
Tutt and Wilsen 70 256 
TOTAL 262 809 


Fort.7-third Reriment sos sto Battalion 
Regional Precinet 


Blectoral Precinet White Colored 
Banbury 7. OQ. 206 

Buford's Bridge 97 253 
Georg's Creek 19 69 
anaes le. We G2 64 
Kinard's 63, 4.3 
Pe. ate ma! 115 


TOTAL eye) 816 


The 
had been 


was over 


run by slaves, and after the 


an ideal place to grow crops. 


coastal county of Beaufort with 


Civil 


its sea island 


S 
Beaufort County 


War, to the 


horror of whites, Beaufort was over run by Negro voters. 
In Saint Helena Parish alone Negro registration was about 
ie 
eighteen times that of the white’s registratien.’ 
blectoral: Precinct White Colored 
Allendale 107 A560 
Barker's Mill 91 134 
Bull Pond LO G5 
Erwinton 49 132 
Fiddle Pond 52 oui 
Gillett's en 4A 
sand Hill 58 19 

TOP AT 593 £3013 

5 TOTAL POR COUNTY 25015 3,944 
Beaufort County, in Registration Book 1868, Beaufort 
County, South Carolina. Mass. in SCA. 

Prince Williams's Parish Regional Precinct 
rege i Precinct White Colored 
Chisolm's 4. 182. 
Garden's Coens 10 587 
People's 54 41 
Pocataligo 39 2 ot 
Wippy Swamp 358 126 

TOTAT 245 995 

paint Helena Parish Regional Precinct 
Electoral Precinct White Colored 
Beaufort | 136 ('(2 
Gray's Hill 9 769 
saint Helena Church 18 1 499 
TOTAL: 1.65 4,040 
int Peter's Parish Regional Precinct 
Klectorial Precinct White Colored 
Brighton 75) 542 
Cypress Creek Churen 63 65 
Henniss! Cross Roads A5 B89 
Lawtonville L16 511. 


Of the 23,105 people who registered in Abbeville, 
Anderson, Barnwell, and Beaufort Counties in 1868, 15,971 
were Negroes. Jt had been only three years since the 
Negroes of south Carclina stepped out of slavery. In this 
short time of freedom, they had gone from political 
obscurity to the most powerful political force in 


pouth Carolina. 


New River Bridge S 

Pury burg 19 O4 

Rice Hope 4 3 
TOTAL BO6 1,490. 


vaint Duke's Parish Regional Precinct 


KBlectoral Precinct White Colored 
Blutrton 5G G95 
Gillisenville 85 116 
Grahemville 70 513 


Hilton Head Ce) 684 
Saint Luke's Church 16 eee! 
TOTAL 299 Ae ey 


TOTAL BOR COUNTY 1,029 7,040 


BLACK POLITICIANS AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 


BY 


Yonna Gardner 


after Reconstruction the South Carolina Negro was 1n 
re . gas ae J mt 
Politics more prominently than might be expectec. Tne 


o “ee = 4 
blican party dominated the elect Lions Of Most. oF Soucn 


the DemocratiC party would reward the Negroes who jJoinec 
An exammle of this is in Abbeville, South Care 
arter a grand triumpn for the Democrats the whites gava 

a large supper for the colored members. Some of these 
Democrats felt that the colored men should not feel as 

thougn South Carolina was for the white man only. The Negroe 


from South Carolina loved if as much A= white men, James 
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Deurs, a Negro, said “give us representation and we will 
go together and reform the state together and we can 

have good government, "4 The Political times were frightful. 
Men were shot at, hounded down, trapped and helc till 
certain meetings were over and intimidated in every possible 
Wave, TE Got worse and worse as elections apnroachned, Mr. WM 
1 Columbia Record, September 13, 1876 


e Richland Democratic Club Minutes, mss. scranhook 1876- 
8 October 5, 1876; South Caroliniane Library, University 


7 
~ South Carolina, Hereinafter abbreviated S.C, 


rae 


? 


Frenth, editor of the Beaufort Tribune, said, “In order to 
prevent our country from falling into such hands (Republicans) 
any measures that would accommlish the end would he justifi- 


able however wicked that they might he in other communities." 


2 
Uoon this plan is the whole cammaign conducted.” Another 


leading Democrat addressing himself mostly to Negroes told 
them not to regara any oatns that they had taken, nor anv 
pledges they had made to act with the Republican Party--that 
they were void. The Democratic Party did everything possible 
to win the Negroes over to their side. The Renublican Party, 


the more liberal of the two parties, was concerned more with 


making itself the symbol of good government for all neople? 


ratner than with gaining more and more members. 
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Most of the offices held by Negroes were in the Mouse of 
Reoresentatives. On the state level these were the only offices 


held by Negro Democrats. In tne local government, offices such 


wo pre 


on) a 


S.l. Duncan, Robert Simmons and T.E. “tiller were elected and 


s tJ . q ~: br | a = 
in some cases re-elacted time and time again. These mean were 


tL 


3 Rupert Sargent Holland (ed.), Letters anc Hhilarv of Laura 
4, Towne Written from the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 
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LeG26.0884 (Came icde, 2912), Spe 20220. 
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orominent Figures in South Carolina government. Bruce ! 


nat 


Williams served TiVe terns of Tower vearsa each on the Soanch 


et 


Carolina State Senate. ile wes born in Waccamaw Neck, Georgetoyn 


District in 1832. We was t.e son of two slaves, William 
Williams and Elizabeth Seabrook of Georyetown,. was taught 


nn scnool in Raleign, North Carolina in 1965-1867 


He was Married twice, Tae FLFSt. Cime et Waccanay anc trae 


second at Charleston to Leah C. Perry. Ne became a minister 


of the African Methodist Enisconal Church in South Carolina. 
e ° e a . 
After being ordained in 1060, he was assigned to Georgetown 


and Jater vreached in bilmington, North Carolina. He was 
transferred to Marion, South Carolina and later to Charleston, 
In 1879 Williams servec as a delegate to the Taxnavers Con- 
vention fror Marion. After returning to Georgetown he served 
in the South Carolina House of Representatives from 1374- 


Senate. In politics he tended to,a conservative. While 


he held his office, Williams introduced several bills and 


amendments to bills. Included in these was a hill to reneal 
County of Georgetown, Another was a bill to establish a new 


7 Emily 2. Reynolds and Joan FP. Faunt, Biogranti cal Directory 
Of Tie. G6nare Of LAS Stace Of South Carolina L7/a+1944, 
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to Annie Wiggs. Smalls moved to Charleston with his master 

in 1851 and became a hotel waiter, a hack Griver and a rigger 
In 1861 he was impressed into the Confederate service on 

crew of the Plan#er, a habor steamer. On May 13, 1862 

he took Planter and fled with his wife and two children 
and twelve other people into the lines of the Federal squacron. 
The steamer was taken over by the Federal government and 
Smalls was given Command of it. After the war he was elected 


a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1868. In 
868 he began his long service in Congress in the House of 
* T : 1 ~ 71 
Representatives. He was in the Senate from 1879-1875,72 
Smalls’ accomplishments in Congress were to secure anpropri- 
ations for the improvement.of the Georgetown harbor, to 
locate a naval station at Paris Island in Beaufort County 
{ cos os ; i) 4 14 
and to get appropriations for storehouses and docks. 
Smalls was in the state militia rising to the rank of major 
general. He died in Beaufort, South Carolina on February 22, 
Samuel L. Duncan, a Congressman from OrangSurg County 
lived at Ft. Motte, South Carolina. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1874 and served there until 1276, 
In the Sanate from 1878 to 1880, Duncan served with Bruce 
Among the bills that Duncan introduced into the 
14 Pindaky ers 
15 Reynolds and Faunt, p.310. 


16 Ibid., 0.209 
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Senate was one to repeal an act entitlec 


convict labor of the state." While in the Senate he also pre- 


MOLELONS Were withdravn. Fir. Duncan was commissioned cant 


of Company H, Brigade, National Guard, October 29,1873 


As the years progressed from 1876 to the 1890's there was 
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no Negro Democrats in the House. 


Some of the Negroes who were elected to Congress but who 


are not so well Known as tne ones already mentionac 


Ted. Reynolds, Joseph H. Robinson, F.S. Mitchell, Rohert 


od 


oinmons and N.B. Myers. 
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graduated from’ Atlanta University. He taught school in 
Beaufort County and Practiced law with T.d. Whipvoer.” Ae 


was electec to the Senate in 1864 and raeelected in 
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While he was there he introduced a bill to amend the Charter 


of the town of Beaufort, and a bill to locate and erect a 
ballast dock in Port Roval harhor. He also introduced a 


to require the owner of any rafts vassing dowm any of the 


2 


rivers of South Carolina, to vrovide and keen one such fa 


L7 Senate Journal ,December 9, 1879. 
lo Revnolds and Fawnt, p.209, 
Lo Said Deo1 


20 Charleston News and Courier, November 1ccsé, 
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on good plank skiff to each raft.* About the 1888 election 
Rayvnol sid. "TF the recular Reoublican ticket is 
Reynolds said, "Tf the regular Republican ticket is not 
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declared elected on Tuesday next, the streets of this toyn 


Josepn Robinson was first elected in 1875. We was born 
In Beaufort County. He worked as a mechanic hefore becoming 
79 
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Robert Saj7amons wes born in Colleton Connty after the close 
he war. lie went to school at St. Helena Island, acer 


he moved to Wadmaliaw Island where he was a farmer. Tn 1376 


he was elected to the leqislature, He was a trustee of nublic 
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N.B. Myers was a member of the South Carolina Legisiature 


from Beaufort County. After his death in 1885 the following 


- L t 3 ~ = “yon tH - 7 
2=n about him, "he died on Sunday of last week. He 
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was at one time a prominent figurs 
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Register, November 26, 1880, 
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25 Charleston News and Cour’er, Necemoer 5, 1834, 
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state, and was one of the two colored legislators who earned 


cne graditude of the white people by taking rt in the 


na 
e e S s ? 7 
organization of the 'Wallace' house in 1876 when there was 


a dual government, thus securing that hodv a constitutional 


quorum. When Governor Wade Hamoton was elected to the 


Senate he secured appointment as mail agent, which he held 


’ =| (ond s 2 3 
till the day of his death." 
The Democrats had several Negro legislators in the House 


of Representatives. One of the more prominent was George ™M. 
Mears. He was born in Cnarleston of free par 
received a cormmon school education such as was availahl 
the time. Ship carpentry was the business at 
always worked. He had always been a Democrat. His political 
views (like many of the black people) were instilled in 
him by his father. He was elected in 1889 from Charleston 
County and re-elected in 1882 and 1884, 

Another Democrat, Captain James Ancrum Simons was a Negro 


the young Democracy of his citv. Born in 


ma 


Charleston, June 5, 1853, he graduated from the College of 
Charleston. He went to Europe and attended a course of 


lectures at the University of Leivzig. When he returned to 


10¢cq Lav and was admitted. to practice in 1o7y7. 
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28 The Yorkville Enquirer, March 5, 1885. 


29 Charleston News and Courier, November 26, 1ae04, 
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An explanation of the Negro defeat in 18765 was given by 


i@ unecucated Negro 
Was too weak no matter what his Aumber to cone with the 

‘ eee 
whites.~* 


In 1884, tiackey is quoted as saving, "the race issue does 


> 
- 6 ' e e . as . ' . Pee lore 
not enter distinctively into the campaign." 
Although there was a decline in Negroes in state offices, 


in local ections Negroes ware still winning strongly in 12887, 


In Summerville there was a dispute between Frank Springs, 


a Negro and a Mr. Kriete over a Councilman's elected nosition. 


ir. Springs by unanimous vote of 


31 The Yorkville Engtirer, dume 259, 1882, 
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33 Charleston News and Courier, August 12 
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34 Columbia Daily Register, June 19, 18387. 
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Although it was not easy for a Negro ta:-be elected to 
public office in South Carolina after Reconstruction, it 
LS NOU true that public off 


white persons. Black politicians could, and did, partici- 


the removal of Federal troops in 1877. 


In the South, so many Nesroes were Ilynehed that the veanle 
of Georgia set aside a Memorial Day, May 30, 1892, for the nurvos 
of vaying resnect to tne innocent victims of mob violence.+ 
Lynehings constituted a “wild justice" suited to pneculiar times. 
Those times censisted of white supremacy, bigctry, and lack of 
lay enforcement. © 

Lynehings were held somewhere in the South every two days 

C. 3. Johnson described lynchings as "a hybrid of snort-ven 
zseence,' and Gunnar Myrdal said mob viclence was “a form of wite 
hunting." HH. L. Mencken saw lynehing as a diversion which often 
took “the place of the merry-go-sround ne Loeeatre, the ermnion 
orchestra, and other diversions common to communities." 
Newsnavers and crowds looked forward to. the tentalizings tortures 
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and with the making of ancther coalition incluiing Bourbons, 
Nortnern business interests, and demasofric leaders of the lower 


class whites, the classic neriod of reoression and lynching 
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During @ Jvynenings end ip @ meb pecole sometives tose conLrol 
of themselves. A lIvnchings-bee sterts by a erime resort, The 


Story flies end the excitement stirs withcut the facts. <A mo 
forms and beeins to drink bead whiskey. Someone is cantured. Tt 
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oI]. avervyone wentine tne Torst Nerro tao be cuiltyvy, the victim 
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come. Then comes the hanging, snooting, or burnine of the ocdy .° 

In 1881, Prosperity, South Carolina, was stunned by the murder 
of 2e-vyear-old Kiss Bessie WVerts. she nad eone to visit her brother 
oné night and was found dead and tied to a tree the next day by 
Sam Fair. Fair and Dave Svearman worked for the Wertses. A quick 


court session wes held and found tnet Fair and Snearman had asseul- 


one wes 
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ted and killed Miss Werts. The two Necroes were put into jail. 
That night, efter the sheriff had cone home, some men broke into 


to the same tree he had tied Miss “erts to, and was shot to death. 
dav at his home and hanced by a large 


sroun of blacks and whites. 
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Ancther lynching took vlace in 1276 in Abbeville, South 


Carolina. <A mob of two or three hundred armed men led by Stenhen 
re put a “sneedy end to the guilty witehes" allesed to have 


murdered 9g white counle, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Hemmon. There was 


no secrecy about Tois lumehine. Tne orisoners were taken in broac 
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daylight. No one wore a mask, drank whiskey Ashouted out. The 

Negroes were shot, their bodies were left exnosed for fifty-two 


to white suvremacy, so nothing hannened, The citizens saw it 
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Zne@ir duty aS whites to uphold taeir honor, f 


185%. An Abbeville Neero was charred with theft and assault. 


He was ivnened. and tne Charleston News and Courier saw ne reason 
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planter, Dr. H. G. Klugh. Roberts was haneed from a tree late 
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woites didn't altosether justify, and the blacks said was barbaric. 
hight Neero murder defendants were charged with the murder of 
Martin and Hefferman. All eight Nesrces were slain with no fear 


yllitvy for the erime. There was no trial. From two 


o cloek to four in tne mornins, around one hundred masked men 


DRGHe tne Joli, Lied tne Nherroes Lo trees, and. snot them. ane 


of the mob was from Barnwell, and the ero deaths were classed 
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as  sunshet wounds from parties unknor ."9 


In 1890 Willie Leenheart wes sentenced to be hanred et Lex- 
inecton on rene charses. Governor Richardson had Leanhnart sent 
to Columbia for protection. The move by the Governor hurt the 
levw-abiding morale of Lexinaton. They sent fifteen veovle before 
the Governor and vledsed to watch cut for,Leaohert if he could 


come egeme back to Lexingeton. Sean afterward a mob of two hundred 


and fifty men broke into jail te Ivnehn Leavhart. Leanhert nut un 
a ficht, so they shot him in jail. Some of the mob wore masks, 


but the sheriff recognized Calhoun Gauvenman. An irenie sien 

apneared the next day blaming Governor Richardson. A jury tried 
Gauchman, but the same "Leanhart had come to his death from sun- 
shet wounds inflicted by versons unknown to the jury 


Later it wes found that Leanhart was not even suilty of the 
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Another horrifvine incident took nlece in 1895 in Lake Citv. 


Frazier B, Barer, a Nesro Revublican, was avnointed oostmaster 
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of Lake City with mucn static from all of Williamsburg County. 


Ome night three fo seven hundred people cavphered in Tron. of 
Baker's house. dSeventy to one hundred shots were fired at the 
house it was set on fire. Two of Baker's dauchters were 
shet, his wife burned, and Baker himself burned up. The vaners 
reacted te the lynching. The Columbia Evenine Record thought 
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led Baker for white sunremacyvy. The Greenville 


Deailiv News exaggerated the whole lynening. The Charleston Evening 
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Evening said tnat Indians weren't as barbaric. The Flarence 


Jeily Times sarcastically hurt the men of Soutn Careline and their 
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In Kovember, 1898, around votins time, a riot oroke out in 
Phoenix. Four NKeeroes were lynched by five hundred crowded men. 
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only told Greenwood te waten its selling of lLiquor.-* Acain an 

article aopesred concerning the Greenwood situation. A meeting 

was held and the Negroes talked of terrorizing. It resulted 
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take vlace To show how popular iIvnehing was, some southern 
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were more ivnehings during that time than lesal executions, 
‘excent for four years, end sometimes they were twice as numerous 
- a e 1 


A total of 1,985 of the lynched were Nesroes from the South. 


Of the whole number, 783 were iIvnehed for murder and 707 for 

rene, but mobs acted violently even on such cases as "slander, 

oolsonint horses, throwine stones, being troublesame, and slanping 
Sue 


a child." J. E,. Cutler could not find thet more then twenty-five 
He@PrSons. Were Convicoed of 2 Crime sn Unt Ssned Ter Sart1 e152 ne 
in mob violence. 3° 

All the Ivnehines in South Garolina stirred the Negroes toa 
resct, and tne state to neice thoir rseactions, for eypeoic, 
efter toe Barnwell ivrenines of 1890, a colored conference was 
held in Columbia. The Neeroes vrayed, complained arsinst the 


OO, Georere Tindall, south Ceraline Necrees, 12777-1900 (Retan 
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cleimed deminance of whites in south Carclina. For example, he 
exclaimed of the "white juries, white solicitors, and white sneriffs" 
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end of the "aefects in ovr laws."32 However, 1691 thers was a 


lynch scare in bdeefield. Gov. Tiliman received a letter where 
Dick Lundy killed the son cf Sheriff Ouyts. The Governor renvlied: 
"Po Sheriff Cuyts: Do your du and orotect Dick Lundy. The law 


I rely on you." At 4:30 that day, Lundy was shot by a mob in: 
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Committee of Declaration of Rignts with no action, 34 digess proposed 
to add to the osth of office thet cne Readn’t telen nari in a 
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lynehine, and it was likewise turned down.25 itven some anti- 
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unknown. Cpposition to Bellineer's pvrovosal was strong. T. I. 


Rodgers of Marlboro said tnat it might cause condemnetion of a 
sneriff thet ned tried. Bellincser said sheeting would be sood. 
D. J. Bradheam easreed with Bellinver and said the resvonsibility 
reste? with tne sneriff. He said he had stonned one lvyneh mob 
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mob snould also he added. Every member should be resnonsible 


voted down 74-38.2' Mejor T. B. Barker, who voted against it 
said: "the vprovision is so extreme in its severity that it will 


defen 18 OWN ObIGCl, Snds « « +O cCOnvietion will be had under 


it." Bellincer's orovosal was eeccested with the reservation 
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that the svuilty officer must first be charged witn “negligence, 
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Gunnar Fvrdal sums un the Negro situation in south Carolina: 
"In the South tne Necro's nerson and vnroverty are nracticelly 
subject to whim: of any white oerson who wishes to take advantare 
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Disfranchising the Black Citizen: The &.C. 
Constitutional Convention of 1&95 


Randy Wellford 


This paper will attempt to account for the reasons léacing 
to the convention of 1895, the opposition tlo this convention 
and the proceedings snd outcome which disfranchised the black 
Ci tigen, 

The rumblings that led to the constitutional convention 
of 1895 started with the radical government from 1868=-1°%, 
These were the years in th. government of South Caroling teat 


the "Carpetbaggers" and inexoerlienced Negro made ridicule of 

tre administration and wasted the taxnaver's money. Is it. any 
woncer, then, that Negro suffrage wae one.of the burdensome ler- 
aci:s of the reconstruction ? The white man of South Carolina 


4 


no longer trusted and even feared the Negro rule, and for good 


reason, yet the state and federal constitutions still guaranteed 


to the Negro the same political equivalence of the white man. 
Now that the Republican "radical" government was ended and 
the Democrats were once more in power, they were going to nake 
sure that their supremacy was maintainec, If the Democrats 
were to stay in voower, they felt thet the Negro vote must be 
either “iotted out altogether, or restrained by any and all mea 


| Cee as : 
‘William A. tisbry, "Pen Tillmen Disfranchised the Negro", 
South Atlantic Guarterly, XXXVII (1938), 170, 
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With the controls of the governmental machine in the hands of 
the Democrats, the Whites were enabled to curtail the Negro's 
politics] importance for many years. For example, Jiteracy 
tests (the famous "Fight Box Law"), intimidation at the polls, 
the failure of the election managers to show uv on election day, 
the throwing out of votes, fraud, and so forth, were.all used 
on the Negroes who voted the Republican ticket. 

while such schemes reduced the Republican vote from 91,870 

n L&76 to 13,70 in 1°96, these forme of disfranchiging the 

lepro, while effective, were not very reliable. The entire fraudu- 
lent arrangement was resting on the continued political harmony 
among the Whites .? 

Then in 189C Benjamin Ryan Tillman entered ‘the volitical 
scene to take control of the Democratic 
new reform movement. This new movement was the Populist or 
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er "Farmers" Part supported Tillman because of their 
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dissatisfaction with the conservatives in the Democratic Party. 
‘tion with the conservatives was combined with 
the "Negrophobia", which came about from the radical government's 
control from 1968-18760 With the election of Tillman, however, 
lemocratic Party was now divided and the Negro would again 


have political importance. 
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pa 


In order to stoo the Negxvo from ever again gaining prominence 
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in politics Tillman imnediately tried to out into law restraints 
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‘ pestvaints that would "legally" curb the rights of suffrage to 
the Negro. | At this time, however, the legislature was not under 
Tillman's control and would not go along with his proposals. Nevere- 
theless fT Allman was re-elected and this time -he had the complete 
s: ° s m e e ° Rg * s 
collaboration of the legislative officials in both houses.” With 
the legislature in his control, Tillman was able to pass the bill 
calling for a referendum for holding a constitutional convention, 


which was later carried by a small margin or less than two thousand 


o 
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votes. Now the ball was set rolling toward the "legal"! disfranchisement 
of the Negro. 

In desperation the Republican party called a convention on 
February 6, 1895. The chairman of the convention, E.M. Brayton, 
addressed the convention; "They were assembled at a crisis in 
the politics of this state. They had come in response to a call 
as broad as it could be, They asked all men who wanted their 
political rights preserved to come in".9 

In the Repurlican convention's address these statements 
were made: "The facts before the courtry and the people of this 
state are that the Democratic Party is confessedly dead and the 
Populist Party disfranchised. No thinking man doubts that at 
the next election the Republicans will sweep the country and 
regain power for a long term of years."10 In truth, these views 
were comobletely biased, for though the Democratic Party was dividec, 
it was not dead, and in fact, the opp&site was true; it was the 
Republican Party that was dead. 

While the Republican Party was pumped up with false optimis my 
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their arguments were sound.To continue with the main part of 
the. convention address, “In face of this situation an effort is 
now being made to destroy the Republican vote in South Carolina, 
The only justification suggested for the alleged course is the 
desire for white supremacy and the fear of Negro rule.The only 
argument advanced for itfs:support is the rehash of the sins of 
the so-called “radical” government in the state eee 4268-1876," +4 

The answer given to these charges is as stated in the con- 
vention's address,"There was corruption in the so-called "radi- 
cal" government, but it was chiefly the work of alien politicians, 
and the result of bad leadership.Ilt is a fact that the men now 
Prominent in the Hepublican Party here,passed through that time 
of temptation and debauchery untainted."1¢ As Tomas E, Miller 
stated,"It would be unfair to judge the Negro race by ‘the actions 
of a few, just as it would be to judge the whites by the actions 
of Boss Tweed or John Wilkes Booth, "2 

Futhermore,"The people of the state are agreed that the 
taxes of the so-called "radical" time were not as hard to pay 
as those now levied.The masses of the Negroes of this state 
have never shown the desire to persecute their white neighbors, "14 
ind in concluding their arguments the Hepublican Party totally 
refuted the Democratic fears of Negro rule and the maintenance 
of whit supremacy."We are simply asking that nepublicans and 


Negroes be spared the right to exist as citizens.... The cries 


11. Abia? 

12 Ibid.,Febtruary 7,1895. 

15. Tindall. ps. 87. 

14 Columbia State,February 7,1895 
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of "White Supremacy" and Negro rule are simply exhausted bugaboos 


which will frighten no man who thinks, ard are used only by shallow 


partisans for purposes of deceit. "15 Despite these arguments 
of the Republican convention, the fact remains, the Democratic 
Party was in céntrol, whether politically pure or not, and in 
trath on its: aseendency with little or no oppsition. 

The remaining eppcsition to the Democratic Party or "Tillman 
Machine" were the Negroes themselves. On July 11, 1895 the state 
conference of Negroes net to make a desperate ples to the people 
and the federal government, itself, for protection, Essentially, 
the Negroes went over the same arguments as the Republican Party. 
They attacked the Democrats for infringing on their rights and 
franchises that were guaranteed to then by the constitution. 16 

The Negroes continued their vain piesa thusly; "We assure 
the failreminded white people of thi: state that we are willing 
to use every means within our power to aid in the overthrow of 
the small, but designing clique now in poesession of the govern- 
ment, which busied itself in the reorganization of courts and 


Pl 


nilitia for the purpose of per 


©? 


etuating its power and which has 


been so emboled with success in former revolutionary sters as 


to declare, under cover of the unconstitutional registration laws, 


the vast majority of the voting population 


regardless of constitutional prohibitions. 


15 Mabry, pe 175. 
16 colym ia State, Jaly 11, 1°95. 
1” Ibid. 


its determination to hold a convention of its own making and liking, 


he 


In concluding the convention's address the Negroes are quite 
desperate. "We have used every means in defense of our constitutional 
rights end franchises known to law abiding citizens in this state, 
without effect, and as a last resort are forced to call upon the 
strong arm of the national government for a defense of rights 
granted and suaranteed b by itself, wl Despite this valid petition 
the state conference of Negroes, like the Republican convention, 
came too late, and was to no avail. 

Although many Whites agreed with the Negroes! feelings, the 


Northerr Whites, "will not vote for universal suff 
restrictions when they enforce educational qualifications for vo 
in their own states and against their own colors they are not likely 
to symoathize with and protect South Caroling Negroes against rule 
of the educated and intelligent,."19 “Furthermore, in the opinion 


of the Northern White, though not denying the Megroes right of 
appeal to the feceral courts for any breech of the protection 
guaranteed to him by the constitution, "They (the Negro) surely 


should not need to be told trat restrictions upon suffrage based 


on education, property, or taxpayving do rot abridge it because 
of "race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and hence 
that they can hope for no relief from the United State courts 
on that ecore,"e0 

in other words, the whites viewed the restrictions on suffrage 
as being just and fair for everyone, including the Merro, Since 
the Whites are subjected to these voting restrictions, so must 


the Nesro, equally, be subjected to these restrictions, This 


ahs 


argument seemed quite fair, exceot for the failure of the Whites 
to cGénsider that the majority of Negroes cid not have an equal 
education, did not have an equaf/amount of land, and did not have 

a taxable income of 8300. “therefore, the restrictions on suffrage 


were totally one-sided and did not pive the Black citizen an equal 


opportunity to comnly with these restrictions. 


not been idle, He was now cevising ways of blocking the election 
himself of a clear path in the convention oct His methods were 
quite effective, for only six Negro neoublican dcelegates were 
elected. The Penocratic primary, from which Negroes were rigidly 
excluded, was held on duly 30, The outcome put the Tillrarites 

in front of the conservatives cy almost three to one. This sesled 
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the fate of Negro suffrage in South Car rolinase and the proceedings 


j-te 


n the constitutional convention were really only a formality, 
now, for the final outcome was certain. 

The Watchman and Couthron, a Sumpter paver, wrote, "The campaign, 
the politicians,and all have consoired to make the central issue of the 
constitutional convention, the suf 
convention was in the griv of the "Tillman Machine Benjami 


Ryan Tillman was, of course, elected chairman of the Committce 


on rignts os suffrage. 
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It was generally understood before the convention that the 
an (Tillman's olan) for votirp restrictions woulc be modeled 

arter the famous "Mississippi Plan", In short, this plan encon- 
assed an educational qualification which would not be applicable 
for "some time" and between now and this certain time the illiter- 
ates would be permitted to vote through the optioral "understanding 
and explairing" clause. However, after this set time limit ex- 
pired only those veoole who were able to read and write could 


. 9) 
register as qualifisd voters.“* A strict observation of this 


plan would have eliminated the illiterate white man too, but 
Tillman hac trought of this problem elready. By having his own 


Temocratic officials at the polls, the white man wes insured of 
A VOLE. 

Listening to this proposal with the statement, "The illiter- 
ates would be able to vote for some time before educational quali- 
ficationfvere required," seemed totally out of character for 


Tillman, but on further examination, it is soon discovered that 


this "understarding and explaining" clause will only be effective 


Cx 


until Jenuary 1, 1f9¢ 


e! 


e in other words it was only a matter of 
time tefore the dDleck citizen would be totally disfranchised, 
"Legally" according to the constitution! 

There was debate on Tillman's proposed plan, but as stated 
previously, the final outcome was evident. ‘he six Negroe delegates 
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each spoke in defense of th 
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political record as a race, and 


Ul C TY 
ail attacked the "Tillman Plan” for en PPrape, o> The Democrats 


would give feeble replies referring to the radical government 
of elgvhteen years ago and waited anxiously for Tillman's defense 
soeech. Only Tillman's "big s peech was nothing but a rehash of 
these same feeble assaults at the "radical government, and the 
statement "the Negro coulc not be exonerated of blame in this 
connection. "2! 
On December lh the convention counted the ballots, and it 

was found that only two white men had voted with the Negroes 

gainst the cons stitution. 2e The Negroes of South Carolina were 
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disfranchiseed. 


It may be intertsting to note that in 1697 the "reorganized 
Republicans" submitted to congress a memorial petition signed 
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izens of South Carolina, against counting the electoral 
vote of the state, The memorial declered that a vast majority 
of the legally qualified voters of the state were orevented from 
voting, and that the election was held under the "so-called con~ 
stitution of 1695" which was "illegal both in its conception and 
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execution" because of the registration law under which it was 


called and under which its members were chosen, because the 
delegates refused to take an oath to support the constitution 

and laws of the United Ctates, because the constitution was not 
submitted to the people for ratification, and because its suffrepe 
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clause was designed to disfranchise voters in violation of the 
act of congress which had readmitted the state to the union in 
1LE6E."2? This menorial, though completely valid, was buried in 
committee because of the uselessness of congress overthrowing 


the new constitution established by the controlling Democratic 
g 


Party. 
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An abnormelity to the south Carolina Constitutional Canvention 
of 1895 was a white man, John Jd. Dergan. Disenfranchisement of 
the Neero Seemed to be Sunported by 411 whites @xceot. Darean, 
who advocated black equality. <A well-known nevsnaner editor of 
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the sumter Freeman, Varzan sought election to the ccnvention as 
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an indenendent candidate, exoressing nis vosition as “not fichtine 
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for tne eduestion of bath races in Scuth Ceralina. TS Or. Sent 
work resulted in a vromction to full enlonel in the state militis 
by Governor Wade tamoton. Varean filled the billets of Sumter 

Mount’ House of Renresentatives and Sclicitor for Governor Jahnscn 
Hacood. Advocating women's suffrarce earlv, his beliefs later 
evared to uri.versal suffrare His marriaca to Theodosia Green 
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Tnois vaver will discuss tne beliefs of John Julius Jargan 


1. Columbia (S- GC.) State, Hareh 16, 1895 


Pield of corruotion of covernment -- the evidences and 


solutions of it, the results of accenting or rejecting the Kesro 


frese controversies. aven theuch Derran feile 
to befelected to the Constitutionel Convention, this man did 
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however, initiate the eraduel eliminsticn of dishonesty in south 
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Carclins foverninent ard cradual equality between the races of 
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The State has truste!t tne citizen by giving him the right + 
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Vous. An Pepurn., &. Citizen Must exercise Pessonsible judenent 
in S6lectine @e candidate whe qualifies for the office end whose 
servine will benefit the welfere of the staté.2 Therefore, 
suffrase is a recivrocal agreement or “sacred trust" between 
the state and its citizens.4 By voting for a nominee due to 
friendshiv and recardless of his aualifications, a citizen has 
DYOReN This Trust. @fd can hinder tne Ssi2ate end aati ate evil 
sovernzent 

Through corrupt methods such as strong arming (the Ku fluy 
Klan) and belict box stuffing, the white voliticisans aceomplisned 


disenfranchisement. Soutn Carclina develoned the “eieht ballot 


ballot boxes equalled the number 
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of candidates. While dénositing the ballot, the voter was unaided; 
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thus if illiterate, like most Necroes, his chances of olacing the 
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seranhook on doon Jd. verean in the oossession of Betty Childs 
(cranddeuchter of Col. Derrman), Golumbhia. South Cerclins. 
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Solutions to remedy the corruvt South Carolina covernment 
were suerested bv Colonel Darszan, wno stressed the means, honest 
end just ones. ahove the ends. "“CGorruoticn wins. not more than 
honesty, for defeat on tast line is better than victory by fraud. 
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Contrary to tne Southern belief were Northerners who ted 
favored aboliticn of slavery and who felt Merroes were entitled 
to their rights. This concent helned the North voreduce more 
cotton and have no slave insurrections. Given arms and education 
Northern Negroes had refused to retnaliste with these weanons 
against their former masters, A Nesro backfire had not occurred 
as Teared Dy Lis Southerners, These Tacts, eombined witha 
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